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THE ſubject ſtated, The inferior parts in theſe three plays 
being of a different complexion from the inferior parts of 
Shiakſpeare's undoubted performances; a proof that they were 
not written originally and entirely by him, p. 4.—The edi- 
tor's hypotheſis: The Firſt. Part of K. Henry VI. not written 
by Shakſpeare, of a very ſmall part of it written by him. 
Ths Second and Third Part of K. Henry VI. formed by Shak- 
ſpeare on two elder plays, the one entitled The firft part of 
the Contthtion of the tavo famoti bouſes of Yorke and Lancaſter; 
avith the death of the good duke Humphrey, &c. the other, Thi 
true Tragtdie of Richarde duke bf ties. and the death of good 
. Henriz the Sixt; p. 4 


Tar Fresr Par or K. Hewey VI. 


The diction, verſtfcation, und allafions; of this piece aft 
Mfferentt from the diction, verification, aud alluſions of Shiks 
ſpeare, and correſponding with thofe of the dramatiſts that 
preteded him; p. 5—12. Date of this play ſome years 
before 1592 3 p. 12. Other internal evidence (beſide the 
diction, &c.) that this piece was not written by Shakſpeare : 
not by the authour of The fin part of the Contention of thi 
#evo hoſes; &c. nor by the autheut of The true trugedie of 
Richarde duke of Yorke; p. 13 — 15; Prefumptive proof 
that this play was not written by Shakſpeare, from its not 
containing any fimilatities of thought to his undiſputed plays; 
nor of expreffron, (except in 4 A inttance,) and from its 


gener paucity of rhymes, p. 16. 


Fur SeconD AND Tako PT of K. Hexnty VE. 


I. EXT IHN AL Evibixce, 1. The entry of The firfl part 
il Contention of thi baus houſti, & c. it Stationers* Hall in 
1594. 
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7591, antmymbis.” 2. That piece, "and The true” tragedi e "of 
Richard duke of Yorke, printed in 1600, anonymouſly. $hak- 
ſpeare's name afterwards fraudulently; affixed to theſe pieces, 
and why. The ſame artifice practiſed with reſpect to other plays 
on which be had conſtructed dramat, p. 1718, 3. Theſe 
two old plays performed by Lord Pembroke's Servants, 
by whom Titus Andronicus, and The old Taming of a Shrew 
were performed, and by whom not one of Shakſpeare's undiſ- 
puted plays were repreſented, p. 19. 4. Reaſons aſſigned 
for ſuppoſing Robert Greene, or George Peele, or both, the 
authour or authours of the old plays, p. 19-20. Theſe 
Pieces neau- modelled and re-written by Shakſpeare, with great 
additions, which in the preſent edition are diſtinguiſhed by a 
peculiar mark, p. 21. The mode taken by Shakſpeare, p. 27 
225. 6. The fraud of Pavier the bookſeller, who in the 
year 1619, after the death of Shakſpeare, affixed his name to 
theſe two old plays, accounted for, p. 2627. 9. Theſe 
two old pieces being: printed and reprinted, and The firſt part 
of K. Henry VI. not being printed, in Shakſpeare's life time, a 
preſumptive proof that he new-modelled the former, and had 
little or no concern with the latter, p. 28. 


II. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 1. The Veranda bee 
tween the two old plays in quarto, and the correſponding 


pieces in the folio edition of our authour's dramatick works, 
of ſo peculiar a nature, as to mark aue diſtinꝭ hands. Se- 


veral paſſages and circumſtances found in the old plays, of 
which there js no trace in Shakſpeare's new modification of 
them; others materially varying. Theſe inſertions and vari- 
ations could not have ariſen from unſkilful copyiſts or ſhort- 
handwriters, who ſometimes curtail and mutilate, but do not 
invent and amplify, p. 28 — 33. 2. The RESEMBLANCES 
between certain paſſages in Shakſpeare's Second and Third 
Part of K. Henry VI. and his undiſputed works, a proof that 
he wrote a large portion of thoſe plays; and 3. the Dzscor- 
DANCIES between them and his undiſputed plays, à proof 
that he did not write the whole; theſe reſemblances being 
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found only in the folio, that is, in the plays as new-modelled 
by Shakſpeare ; and theſe diſcordancies being found in the 
old quarto plays, from whence it mult be preſumed that they 
were adopted through careleſsneſs or haſte, p. 34-— 37» 
4. The peculiar INACCURACIES of Shakſpeare; and 3. his 

culiar PHRASEOLOGY, which are found in The Second and 
Third Part K. Henry VI. as exhibited in folio, and not in 
the old quarto plays printed in 1600, prove that there were 
two diſtin hands in theſe pieces; p. 338—39, So alſo do, 
6, the TRANSPOSITIONS, p. 40; and 7. the REPETI- 
TIONS, p. 41; and 8, the INCONSISTENCIES ariſing from 
ſometimes following, and ſometimes departing from, an ori- 
ginal model, p. 42. 9. Hall the hiſtorian on whoſe Chro- 
nicle the anonymous plays in quarto were conſtructed, but 
Holinſhed and not Hall, Shakſpeare's hiſtorian, p. 43-4. 

The old plays on which Shakſpeare formed his Second and 
Third Parts of K. Henry VI. probably written by the authour 
of King John, printed in 1591, whoever he was; p. 45. An 
attempt made to account for The Fir Part of K. Henry VI. 
being printed in the firſt folio edition of our poet's dramatick 
works, p. 46. Objections of Dr. Johnſon and others, enume- 
rated. Recapitulation, p. 47- A conſiderable part of the 
Engliſh hiſtory dramatized before the time of Shakſpeare 
and many of his hiftorical and other plays formed on thoſe of 
preceding writers. Concluſion, p. 48—51. 
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Page 16, I. penult. of note, for undoubred r. undated. 
Page 43, l. 21, for 40, r. 459. 
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DISSERTATION - 
0 | 
THE THREE PARTS 
OF 


KING HENRY VL 
TENDING TO SHEW 


That thoſe Plays were not written 0R1GINALLY by 
SHAKSPEARE, 


DEVERAL aſſages in The Second and Third Part of 
King Henry VI. appearing evidently to be of the hand of 
Shakſpeare, I was long of opinion that the zbree hiſto« 
rical dramas which are the ſubject of the preſent diſ- 
quiſition, were properly aſcribed to him; not then 
Joubtin that the whole of theſe plays was the produc- 
tion of the ſame perſon, But a more minute inveſtigation 
of the ſubje&, into which I have been led by the preſent 
_ reviſion of all our author's works, has convinced me, that, 
though the premiſes were true, my concluſion was too 
haſtily drawn; for though the hand of Shakſpeare is un- 
queſtionably found in the two latter of theſe plays, it 
does not therefore neceſſarily follow, that they were origi- 
zally and entirely compoſed by him. My thoughts upon 
this point have already been intimated in the foregoing 
notes; but it is now neceſſary for me to ſtate my opinion 
more particularly, and to lay before the reader the grounds 
on which, after a very careful inquiry, it has been formed. 
What at preſent I have chiefly in view is, to account 
for the viſible ineguality in theſe pieces; many traits of 
Shakſpeare being clearly * in them, 9 the 
. » 44 in rior 
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inferior parts are not merely unequal to the reſt, (from 
which no certain concluſion can be drawn, ) but of quite 
a different complexion from the inferior parts of our 
author's undonbted performances. 

My hypotheſis then is, that The Firſt Part of K. Henry VI. 
as it now appears, (of which no quarto copy 1s extant,) was 
the entire of N the entire production of ſome ancient 
dramatiſt ; that The Whole Contention of the two Houſes of 
York and Lancafter, &c. written probably before the year 
1590, and printed in quarto, in 1600, was alſo the com- 
poſition of ſome writer who preceded Shakſpeare; and 
that from this piece, which is in two parts, (the former 
of which is entitled, The firft Part of the Contention 
of the two famous Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, with 
the death of the good duke Humphrey, &c. and the latter, 
The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, and the death of 
good King Henrie the Sixt,) our poet formed the two plays, 
entitled The Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI. 
as they appear in the firſt folio edition of his works. 
Mr. Upton has aſked, ©* How does the painter diſtin- 

iſh copies from originals but by manner and ſtyle? And 
— not authors their peculiar ſtyle and manner, from 


which a true critick can form as unerring a judgment as 


a painter?” Dr, ſohnſon, though he has ſhewn, with his 
uſual acuteneſs, that ** this illuſtration of the critick's 
ſcience will not prove what is deſired, acknowledges 
in a preceding note, that ** diflimilitude of ſtyle and he- 
terogeneouſneſs of ſentiment may ſufficiently ſhew that a 
work does not really belong to the reputed author, But in 
theſe plays (he adds) no ſuch marks of ſpuriouſneſs are 
found. The diction, the verſification, and the figures, are 

Shakſpeare's.” —By theſe criterions then let us examine 
The Firſt Part of K. Hexry V. (for I ghooſe to conſider 
that piece ſeparately ;) and if the dition, the figures, or 
rather the — 2 and the verſification of that play, (for 
theſe are our ſureſt guides) ſhall appear to be different 
from the other two parts, as they are exhibited in the 


Folio, and from our author's other plays, we may fairly 
It. 


conclude that he was not the writer of ; 
eres 1 . I. With 
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KING HENRY VI. 44 


I. With reſpect to the diction and the alluſions, which 
I ſhall conſider under the ſame head, it is very obſerv- 
able that in The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. there are 
more alluſions to mythology, to claſſical authors, and to 
ancient and modern hiſtory, than, I believe, can be found 
in any one piece of our author's written on an Engliſh 
ſtory ; and that theſe alluſions are introduced very much 
in the ſame manner as they are introduced in the plays 
of Greene, Peele, Lodge, and other dramatiſts who 
preceded Shakſpeare ; that is, they do not naturally ariſe 
out of the ſubject, but ſeem to be inſerted merely to ſhew 
the writer's learning, Of theſe the following are the 
moſt remarkable, 


1. Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens, 
So in the earth, to this day is not known. 

2. A far more glorious ſtar thy ſoul will make 
Than Julius Cæſar, or bright= _. 


This blank, Dr. Johnſon with the higheſt probability 
conjectures, ſhould be filled up with Berenice; a 
word that the tranſcriber or compoſitor probably could 
not make out. In the ſame manner he left a blank in a 
ſubſequent 2 for the name of Nero, as is in- 
dubitably proved by the following line, which aſcertains 
the omitted word. See Ne. 6. 


3. Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove? 
4. Helen, the mother of Great Conſtantine, 
, rf ar Saint Philip's daughters, were like thee, 
5. Froiſard, a countryman of ours, records, &c. 
6, and, like thee, Nero,] 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns burning. 
[In the original copy there is a blank where the word 
Nero is now placed. ] 
7. The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, 
Exceeding the nine Sybils of old Rome. 
$. A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, - 
Drives back our troops—. _ 
9. Divineſt creature, Aſtræa's daughter—, 
10, Adonis? gardens, 


That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 
A 2 1. A ſtate- 
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11. A ſtatelier pyramis to her Ill rear, 

Than Rhod ddope's, or Memphis', ever was. 
. an urn more precious 
Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of Darius. 
© x3. I ſhall as famous be by this exploit, 

As Scythian Thomyris, by Cyrus? death. 

14. I thought I ſhould have ſeen ſome Hercules, 
| A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpeR. 
| — Neſtor-like aged, in an age of care. 

16. Then follow thou thy deſperate ſire of Crete, 

Thou Icarus. | 
17. Where is the great Alcides of the field? 

18. Now am I like that proud inſulting ſhip, 

That Cæſar and his fortune bare at once. 

19. Is Talbot ſlam; the Frenchman's only ſcourge, 

Your kingdom's terror, and black Nemeſis ? 

10. Thou may*ſt not wander in that labyrinth; 

There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. 
21. See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, ſhe would change my ſhape. 
22. — —— thus he * * | | 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece; 
With hope to find the like event in love. 

Of particular expreſſions there are many in this play, 
that ſeem to me more likely to have been uſed by the 
authors already named, than by Shakſpeare ; but 1 con- 
feſs, with Dr. Johnſon, that ſingle words can conclude 
little, However, I will juſt mention that the words pro- 
ditor and immanity, which occur in this piece, are not, 
J believe, found in any of Shakſpeare's undiſputed per- 
formances : not to infiſt on a direct Latiniſm, pile-efteem- 
d, which I am confident was the word intended by the 
author, though, being a word of his own formation, the 
I has printed—p/Pd-efteem'd, inſtead of it *. 

The verſification of this play appears to me clearly 
of a different colour from that of all our author's genuine 
dramas, while at the ſame time it reſembles that of many 


of the plays produced before the time of Shakſpeare. 
1 See XK. Henry VI. P. I. p. 24, n. 7. 1 5 
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KING HENRY VI. 7 


In all the tragedies written before his time, or juſt when 
he commenced author, a certain ſtately march of verſifi- 
cation 1s very obſervable, The ſenſe concludes or pauſes 
almoſt uniformly at the end of every line; and the verſe 
has ſcarcely ever a redundant ſyllable. As the reader may 
not have any of theſe pieces at hand, (by the poſſeſſion of 
which, however, his library'would not be much enrich- 
ed,) I ſhall add a few inftances,—the firſt that occur: 


«© Moſt loyal lords, and faithful followers, 
% That have with me, unworthy general, 
% Paſſed the greedy gulph of Ocean, 
Leaving the confines of fair Italy, 
„ Behold, your Brutus draweth nigh his end, 
And I muſt leave you, though againſt my will. 
«© My finews ſhrink, my numbed ſenſes fail, 
«« A chilling cold poſſeſſeth all my bones; 
Black ugly death, with viſage pale and wan, 
«« Preſents himſelf before my dazzled eyes, 
«© And with his dart prepared is to ſtrike.” 

| '  Loerine, 1595. 
«© My lord of Glouceſter, and lord Mortimer, 
To do you honour in your ſovereign's eyes, 
That, as we hear, is newly come aland, 
«« From Paleſtine, with all his men of war, 
«© (The poor remainder of the royal fleet, 
„ Preſerv'd by miracle in Sicil road,) 
Go mount your courſers, meet him on the way: 
Pray him to ſpur his ſteed, minutes and hours, 
«« Untill his mother ſee her princely ſon, 
„Shining in glory of his ſafe return.“ 

Edward I. by George Peele, 1593. 


„% Then go thy ways, and clime up to the clouds, 
And cell Apollo that Orlando fits N 
% Making of verſes for Agelica. 
And if he do deny to ſend me down 
The ſhirt which Deianira ſent to Hercules, 
*« To make me brave upon my wedding day, 
Tell him I'll paſs the Alps, and up to Meroe 
A 3 cet OE 
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(I know he knows that watry lakiſh hill) 
«© And pull the harp out of the minſtrels hands, 


The work that Ninus rear'd at Babylon, 


And pawne it unto lovely Proſerpine, 

6% That ſhe may fetch the faire Angelica.“ 
. Orlando Furieſo, by Robert Greene, printed | 
, in 1599 ; written before 1592. 


4 'The brazen walls fram'd by Semiramis, 
1 Cary'd out like to the portal of the ſunne, 
c Shall not be ſuch as rings the Engliſh ſtrand 
*« From Dover to ths market-place of Rye.*? 

* 


«c To plain our wa. as Apollo di WE 


«« Facile and debonaire in all his deeds, 

Proportion d as was Paris, when in gray, 

«« He courted Oenon in the vale by Troy.“ 
* 


«© Who dar'd for Edward's ſake cut through the ſeas, 
And venture as Agenor's damſel through the deepe.”? 
| — - 


„ England's rich monarch, brave Plantagenet, 
«© The Pyren mountains ſwelling above the clouds, 
*© That ward this wealthy Caſtile in with walls, 
Could not detain the beauteous Eleanor; 
«« But hearing of the fame of Edward's youth, 
She dar'd to brave Neptunus' haughty pride, 
« And brave the brunt of froward Eolus,” 

| * „ 


«« Daphne, the damſel that caught Phoebus faſt, 


„ And lock'd him in the brightneſs of her looks, 


«© Was not ſo beauteous in Apollo's eyes, 
« As is fair Margaret, to the Lincoln earl.“ 
VEN”: * . 


«« We muſt lay plots for ſtately tragedies, 

Strange comick ſhews, ſuch as proud Roſcius 

Vaunted before the Roman emperours.ꝰ 
* * 2 3 


Lacy, thou can'ſt not ſhrowd thy traiterous thoughts, | 


Nor cover, as did Caſſius, all his wiles; x 
W . % For 
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* For Edward hath an eye that looks as far 
«« As Lynceus from the ſhores of Greecia. 
. * 


4 Pardon, my lord: If Jove's great roya 
«« Sent me uch reſents as to Danae; * 
If Phœbus tie 2 E . bs 
Came courting from the beau is lodge 
The dulcet tunes of froliek Mercurie, =" 
Nor all the wealth heayen's treaſury affords, 
Should make me leave lord Lacy or his love,” 

* 8 


« What will thou do? 

«© Shew thee the tree leav'd with refined gold, 

«« Whereon the fearful dragon held his ſeate, 

«© That watch'd the garden call'd Heſperides, : 
6 Subdued and wonne by conquering rcules,” 


4“ — Mar t, 
«© That overſhines our damſels, as the moo 
6 Darkens the brighteſt ſparkles of the nig . 


«« Should Paris enter in the courts of Greece, 

«« And not lie fetter'd in fair Helen's looks ? 

* Or Pcebus ſcape thoſe piercing amoriſts, 

That Daphne glanced at his deitie ? 

«© Can Edward then fit by a flame and freeze, 

% Whoſe heats puts Hellen and fair Daphne down“ 


The honourable Hiftorie of Friar Bacon, &c. by Robert 
Greene; written before 1592, printed in 1 598. 


King. Thus far, ye Engliſh Peers, have we diſplay'd 

** Our waving enſigns with a happy war; * 

Thus nearly hath our furious rage reveng'd 

% My daughter's death upon the traiterous Scot ; 

And now before Dunbar our camp is pitch d, 

«© Which if it yield not to our compromiſe, 

The place ſhall furrow where the palace ſtood, 

And fury ſhall envy' ſo high a power, | 

* That mercy ſhall be baniſh'd — our ſword. 
Deng. What ſeeks the Engliſh king? 


SY . 


=. 
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«« King. Scot, ope thoſe gates, and let me enter in. 
% Submit thyſelf and thine unto my grace, 
«« Or I will put each mother's ſon to death, 
% Apd lay this city level with the ground.“ 
: Jane, IV. by Robert Greene, printed in 
- 1598; written before 1592. 
we Valeria, attend; I have a lovely bride 
As bright as is the heaven chryftaline ; * 
«« As faire as is the milke-white way of Jove, 
«« As chaſte as Phœbe in her ſummer ſports, - 
As ſoft and tender as the azure downe 
« That circles Citherea's filver doves ; 


% Her do I meane to make my lovely bride, 


« And in her bed to breathe the ſweet content 
That I, thou-know'ſt, long time have aimed at.“ 
Tee Taming of a Shrew, written before 1594. 


4 Pol. Faire Emilia, ſummers bright ſun queene, 
„ Brighter of hew than is the burning clime 
«© Where Phcebus in his bright equator fits, 
«« Creating gold and pretious minerals, 
„ What would Emilia doe, if I were fond 
«« To leave faire Athens, and to range the world? 
* Emil. Should thou aſſay to ſcale the ſeate of Jove, 
«« Mounting the ſubtle airie regions, 5 
«« Or be ſnatcht up, as erſt was Ganimede, 
Love ſhould give wings unto my ſwift deſires, 


«« And prune my thoughts, that I would follow thee, 


Or fall and periſh as did Icarus.” 151d. 
Barons of England, and my noble lords, 
«© Though God and fortune have bereft from us 


% Victorious Richard, ſcourge of infidels, - ' 

« And clad this land in ſtole of diſmal! hue, 

Vet give me leave to joy, and joy you all, | 
„That from this wombe hath ſprung a ſecond hope, 

« A king that may in rule and virtue both 

F< Succeed his brother in his emperie.”” | 
Fb troubleſome raigne of King John, 1 591, 
* — as ſometimes Phaeton, | 
f* Mifſtruſting filly Merops for his fire,” 176;d. 1 1 
7 | F : „ . 9 
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«« As curſed Nero with his mother did, 
S0 I with you, if you reſolve me not.“ Ibid, 
* 1 


«« Peace, Arthur, e! thy mother makes thee wings, 
To ſoar with pe __ Icarus,” 5 Jbid. 
s * = \ 69 0 


«« How doth Alecto whiſper in m ears, 
«« Delay not, Philip, 3 the vil aine ſtraight,” Jöid. 
EF - "5 
Philippus atavis edite regibus, 
What ſaiſt thou, Philip, ſprung of ancient kings, 
« Duo me rapit pe, a ELIT - 
a Dll 7; $4 * 


6 Morpheus, leave here thy ſilent Ebon cave, 

«© Befiege his thoughts with diſmal phantaſies; 

«© And ghaſtly objects of pale threatning Mors. 

4. Aﬀright him every minute with ſtern looks.“ bid. 


Here is the ranſome that allaies his rage, 
% The firſt freehold that Richard left his ſonne, 
«© With which I ſhall ſurprize his living ſpies, 
« As HeRor's ſtatue w the fainting reeks. IId. 
This curſed country, where the traitors breathe, 
«« Whoſe perjurie (as proud Briareus) 
4 Beleaguers all the ſky with miſbelief. 76g. 
. 1 5 8 


«« Muſt Conſtance ſpeak ? let tears prevent her talk. 
«« Muſt I diſcourſe ? let Dido figh, and ſay, 
* She Weeps again to — the wrack of Troy.“ Jia, 


John, tis thy ſins that make it miſerable. 
* Quicgquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. TJbid. 
. 88 * , 


King. Robert of Artoys, baniſh'd though thou be, 
From France, thy native country, yet with us - 
Thou ſhalt retain as great a ſigniorie, 

For we create thee earle of Richmond here: 
And now go forwards with our pedigree; © 
Who next ſucceeded Philip of Bew? l _ 
I i «x . 
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« Art. Three ſonnes of his, which, all ſucceſsfully, - 
Did fit upon their father's regal throne ; 
4 Yet died, and left no iſſue of their loynes. 
Ling. But was my mother fiſter unto theſe ? 
« Art. She was, my lord; and only Iſabel 
s« Was all the daughters that this Philip had.“ 
Te raigne of King Edward III. 1596. 
The tragedies of Marius and Sylla, by T. Lodge, 1594, 
A Looking Glaſs for London and England, byT. Lodge and 
R. Greene, 1598, Solyman and Perſeda, written before 
1592, Selimus Emperour of the Turks, 1594, The Spaniſp 
Tragedy, 1592, and Titus Andronicus, will all furniſh 
examples of a fimilar verſification ; a verſification ſo ex- 
ally correſp6nding with that of The firſt Part . King 
Henry VI. and The Whole Contention of the two Houſes of 
Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. as it originally appeared, that 
J have no doubt theſe plays were the production of ſome 
one or other of the authors of the pieces above quoted or 
enumerated, a 
A paſſage in a pamphlet written by Thomas Naſhe, 
an intimate friend of Greene, Peele, &c. ſhews that The 
firſt part of King Henry VI. had been on the ſtage before 
159z ; and his favourable mention of this piece inclines 
me- to believe that it was written by a friend of his. 
«« How would it have joyed brave Talbot, (ſays Naſhe in 
Pierce Pennilefſe his Supplication to the Devil, 1592,) the 
terror of the French, to thinke that after he had lyen 
two hundred yeare in his tombe, he ſhould triumph again 
on the ſtage; and have his bones new embalmed with 
the teares of ten thouſand ſpectators at leaſt, (at ſeveral 
times) who in the tragedian that repreſents his perſon 
behold him freſh bleeding.” 5 N Kaen 
This paſfage was ſeveral years ago pointed out by m 
friend Dr. Farmer, as a proof of the hypotheſis whi 
Lam now endeavouring to eſtabliſh, That it related to 
the old play of K. Henry YT. or, as it is now called, The 
firſt Part of King Henry VT. cannot, I think, be doubted, 
Talbot appears in the frft part, and not in the /econd or 
third part; and is expreſsly ſpoken of in the play, (as 
well as in Hall's Chronicle) as the terror of the Fregch. 
2 . eat Holinſhed, 
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Holinſhed, who was Shakſpeare's guide, omits the paſ- 
ſage in Hall, in which Talbot is thus deſcribed ; and this 
is an additional proof that this play was not our author's. 
But of this more hereafter, | 

The firſt part of King Henry VI. (as it is now called) 
furniſhes us with other internal proofs alſo of its not be- 
ing the work of Shakſpeare. 

1. The author of that play, whoever he was, does not 
ſeem to have known preciſely how old Henry the Sixth 
was at the time of his father's death. He opens his play 
indeed with the funeral of Henry the Fifth, but no where 
mentions expreſsly the young king's age. It is clear, 
howeyer, from one paſſage, that he ſuppoſed him to have 
paſſed the ſtate of infancy before he loſt his father, and 
even to have remembered ſome of his ſayings, In the 
fourth act, ſe. iv. ſpeaking of the famous Talbot, he ſays, 

When 7 was young, (as yet I am not old,) 
1 do remember how my father ſaid, 
A ſtouter champion never handled ſword, 
But Shakſpeare, as appears from two paſſages, one in the 

ſecond, — the other in the rh rd, part of King Henry VI. 
knew that that king could not + way remember any 
thing his father had ſaid; and therefore Shakſpeare could 
got have been the author of the frſt part, 

No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 


But I was made a king at nine months old. 
K. Henry VI. P. II. Act IV. ſc. ix. 


When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 

| K. Henry VI. P. III. A& I. ſe. i. 

The firſt of theſe paſſages is found in the folio copy of 
The /econd part of King Henry VI. and not in The firft 
part o the Contention, &c. printed in quarto; and 
according to my hypotheſis, was one of Shakſpeare's 
additions to the old play. This therefore does not 
e. that the original author, whoever he was, was not 
likewiſe the author of the fir part of Xing Henry VI.; 
but, what is more material to our preſent queſtion, 1t 
proves that A could not be the author of that 


play. The ſecond of theſe paſſages is found in The true 
Tragedie 
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Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. and is a decifive 
proof that The fir/? part of King Henry VJ. was written 
neither by the author of that tragedy, nor by Shakſpeare. 
2. A ſecond internal proof that Shakſpeare was not 
the author of the f part of theſe three plays, is furniſhed 
by that ſcene, (Act II. ſc. v. p. 48.) in which it is ſaid, that 
'*% the earl of Cambridge raiſed an army againſt his ſove- 
i reign. But Shakſpeare in his play of X. Henry V. has 
1 repreſented the matter truly as it was; the earl Coke in 
. the ſecond act of that hiſtorical piece condemned at 
| | Southampton for conſpiring to aſſaſinate Henry. 
Will 3. I may likewiſe add, that the author of The fr part 
i of K. Henry VI. knew the true pronunciation of the word 
by Hecate, and has uſed it as it is uſed by the Roman writers ; 


771 ſpeak not to that railing Heca-te. 


But Shakſpeare in his Macbeth always uſes Hecate as a 
diſſyllable; and therefore could not have been the author 
of the other piece *. 

Having now, as I conceive, vindicated Shakſpeare 
from being the writer of The r part of King Henry VI. 
it may ſeem unneceſſary to inquire who was the author; 
or whether it was the production of the ſame perſon or 
perſons who wrote the two pieces, entitled, The firft Part 
of the Contention of the two Houſes, &c. and The true 
Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. However, I ſhall 

d a word or two on that point. 
We have already ſeen that the author of the play laſt 
named could not have written The firft part of X. HenryVT. 
1 The . rove that it could not have 
| been written by the author of The firſt Part of the Con- 
ll tention, Sc, ſuppoſing for a moment that piece, and The 


| | 
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2 It may perhaps appear a minute remark, but I cannot help ob- 
ſerving that the ſecond ſpeech in this play aſcertains the writer to have 
been very converſant with Hall's Chronicle : 

« Wbat ſhould I ſay? his deeds exceed all ſpeech,” 

This phraſe is introduced on almoſt every occaſion by that writer, 
when he means to be eloquent. Holinſhed, and not Hall, was Shak» 
ſpeare's hiſtorian (as has been already obſerved) ; this therefore ig an 
a proof that this play was not our author's, , 
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true Tragedie of the duke of Yorke, &c. to have been the 
work of different hands. | 
1. The writer of The fr part of the Contention, &c. 
makes Saliſbury ſay to Richard duke of York, that the 
rſon from whom the duke derived his title, (he means 
is maternal uncle Edmund Mortimer, though he igno- 
rantly gives him a different appellation, was ** done to 
death by that monſtrous rebel Owen Glendower;“ and 
Shakſpeare in this has followed him : 


Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
Who kept him in captivity, till he died. | 
On this falſe aſſertion the duke of York makes no re- 
mark. But the author of T he Firft Part of K. Henry VI. has 
repreſented this Edmund Mortimer, not as put to death, 
or kept in captivity to the time of his death, by Owen 
Glendower, (who himſelf died in the ſecond year of King 
Henry V.) but as a fate priſoner, who died in the Tower 
in the reign of King Henry VI. in the preſence of this 
very duke of York, who was then only Richard Plan- 
tagenet 3, + 96 | 
2. A correct ſtatement of the iſſue of King Edward the 
Third, and — the title of 3 Mortimer to 3 
is given in The firſt part of K. Henry YT. But in The fr 
_ of the "hor ah 5 find a very incorrect and le 
ſtatement of Edward's iſſue, and of the title of Mortimer, 
whoſe father, Roger Mortimer, the author of that piece 
ignorantly calls the . /on of that monarch. Thoſe two 
plays therefore could not have been the work of one hand. 
On all theſe grounds it appears to me clear, that neither 
Shakſpeare, nor the author of The firſt part of the Conten- 
tion, &c. or T he true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. 
could have been the author of The Firſt Part of King 
Henry VI. | 
[t is obſervable that in The Second and Third Part of 
King Henry VI. many thoughts and many modes of ex- 


3 See the firſt part of King Heary VI. p. 49 ; and the ſecond pare 
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preſſion are found, which likewiſe occur in Shakſpeare's 
other dramas : but in the Firf Part I recolle& but one 
marked expreſſion, that is alſo found in one of his undiſ- 
puted performances : | 

« As I am ſick with working of my thoughts.”? 
So, in X. Henry V: 

% Work, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a ſiege. 

But ſurely this is too light a circumſtance to overturn 
all the other arguments that have now been urged to 
prove this play not the production of our author. The 
co-incidence might be accidental, for it is a co-incidence 
not of thought but of language ;—or the expreſſion might 
have remained in his mind in conſequence of his _— 
often ſeen this play ; (we know that he has borrowe 
many other expreſſions from preceding writers ;) —or 
laſtly, this might have been one of the very few lines 
that he wrote on reviſing this piece; which, how- 
ever few they were, might, with other reaſons, have 
induced the firſt publiſhers of his works in folio to print 
it with the /econd and third part, and to aſcribe it to 
Shakſpeare. 

Before I quit this part of the ſubject, it may be proper 
to mention one other circumſtance that renders 1t ve 
improbable that Shakſpeare ſhould have been the author 
of The Fir Part of K. Henry VI. In this play, though one 
ſcene 1s entirely in rhyme, there are very few rhymes 
diſperſed through the piece, and no alternate rhymes ; 
both of which abound in our author's undiſputed ear/; 
plays. This obſervation indeed may likewiſe be — 
ed to the ſecond and third part of theſe hiſtorical dramas; 
and perhaps it may be urged, that if this argument has 
any weight, it will prove Tor he had no hand in the com- 
poſition of thoſe plays. But there being no alternate 
rhymes in thoſe two plays may be accounted for, by recol- 
lefting that in 1591, Shakſpeare had not written his 
Venus and Adonis, or his Rape of Lucrece; the meaſures 
of which perhaps inſenſibly led him to employ a ſimilar 
kind of metre occaſionally in the dramas that he wrote 
ſhortly after he had compoled thoſe poems. The _ 
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of regular rhymes mult be accounted for differently. My 
folution is, that working up the materials which were 
furniſhed by a preceding writer, he naturally followed 
his mode : and in the original plays from which theſe 
two were formed very few rhymes are found. Nearly 
the ſame argument will apply to the f part; for its 
date alſo, were that piece Shakſpeare's, would account 
for the want of alternate rhymes. The paucity of regular 
rhymes indeed cannot be accounted for by ſaying that 
here too our author was following the track of another 
poet; but the ſolution is unneceffary; for from the be- 

inning to the end of that play, except perhaps in ſome 
Lened of the fourth act, there is not a ſingle print of the 
footſteps of Shakſpeare. 

I have already obſerved that it is highly improbable 
that The firft Part of the Contention of the tau Houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, &c. and The true Tragedie of Richard 
duke of Yorke, &c. printed in 1600, were written by the 
author of The firſt part of King Henry VI. By whom theſe 
two plays were written, it 1s not here neceſſary to in- 
22 it is ſufficient, if probable reaſons can be produced 
or ſuppoſing this two-part piece not to have — the 
compoſition of Shakſpeare, but the work of ſome preced- 
ing writer, on which he formed thoſe two plays which 
appear in the firſt, folio edition of his works, compre- 
hending a period of twenty-ſix years. from the time of 
Henry's marriage to that of his death. 

II. I now therefore proceed to ſtate my opinion con- 
cerning The Second — Third Part of King Henry Vl. 

A book entituled, 7% Firſt Part of the Contention of the 
two famous Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, with the death 
of the good duke Humphrie, and the baniſhment and deathe of 
the duke of Yorke, and the tragical ende of the proude Car- 
dinall of Winchefter, with the notable rebellion of Fack 
Cade, and the duke of Yorke's firſt claime unto the crown,”* 
was entered at Stationers' Hall, by Thomas Millington, 
March 12, 1593-4. This play, however, (on which The 
Second Part of King Henry VI. is formed) was not then 
printed ; nor was The true Tragedie of Richard duke of 
Yorke, and the death of good King enrie the Sixt, Sc. 
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(on which Shakſpeare's Third Part of King Henry VI. is 
founded) entered at Stationers* Hall at the ſame time; 
but they were both printed for T. Millington in 1600 +. 

The firſt thing that ſtrikes us in this entry is, that h 
name of Shakſpeare is not mentioned; nor, when the two 
plays were publiſhed in 1600, did the printer aſcribe them 
to our author in the title-page, (though his reputation 
was then at the higheſt,) as ſurely he would have done, had 
they been his compoſitions. | 

In a ſubſequent edition indeed of the ſame pieces, 
printed by one Pavier, without date, but in reality in 1619, 
after our great poet's death, the name of Shakſpeare 
appears; but this was a bookſeller's trick, founded upon 
our author's celebrity ; on his having new modelled theſe 
plays; and on the eee of the Globe and Black- 
friars? theatre not having publiſhed Shakſpeare's Second 
and Third Parts of King Henry VI, The very ſame decep- 
tion was practiſed with reſpe& to King John. The old 
play (written perhaps by the ſame perſon who was the 
author of The Contention of the two famous Houſes, Ic.) was 
printed in 1 591, like that piece, anonymouſly. In 1611, 
(Shakſpeare's King Fohn, founded on the ſame ſtory, 
having been probably often acted and admired,) the old 
piece in two parts was reprinted ; and, in order to deceive 
the purchaſer, was ſaid in the title-page to be written 
by 2 $h. A ſubſequent printer in 1622 grew more bold, 
and affixed Shakſpeare's name to it at full length. 

It is obſervable that Millington the bookſeller, by 
whom The firft part of the Contention of the two famous 
Houſes, &c. was entered at Stationers' Hall, in 1593-4, 
and for whom that piece and The Tragedie of the duke 
of Yorke, Cc. were printed in 1600, was not the pro- 
prietor of any one of Shakſpeare's undiſputed plays, 
except King Henry V. of which he publiſhed a ſpurious 
copy, that, I think, muſt have been imperfectly taken 
down 1n ſhort-hand in the play-houſe, 


4 They were probably printed in 1600, becauſe Shakſpeare's altera- 
tions of them were then popular, as King Leir and his three daughters 
was printed in 1605, becauſe our author's play was probably at that 
time firſt produced. 
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The next obſervable circumſtarice with reſpect to theſe 
two quarto plays, is, that they are ſaid in their title- 
ages to have been ſundry times acted by the earle of 
gr his ſervantes.“ Titus Andronicus and The old 
Taming of a Shrew were acted by the ſame company of 
Comedians; but not one of our author's plays is faid 
in its title-page to have been acted by any but the 
Lord Chamberlain's, or the Queen's, or King's ſervants. 
'This circumſtance alone, in my opinion, might almoſt 
decide the queſtion, | 
This much appears on the firſt ſuperficial view of theſe 
pieces ; but the paſſage quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt from 
an old pamphlet, entitled Greene's Groatſworth ' of 
Witte, &c. affords a ſtill more deciſive ſupport to the 
rd voor that J am endeavouring to maintain; which 
indeed that pamphlet firſt ſuggeſted to me. As this 
paſſage 1s the chief hinge of my argument, though it has 
already been printed in a preceding page, it is neceſſary 
to lay it again before the reader.—“ Ves,“ ſays the 
writer, Robert Greene, (addrefling himſelf, as Mr. Tyr- 
whitt conjectures with great probability, to his poetical 
friend George Peele,) <* truſt them [the players] not; 
for there is an upftart crowe BEAUTIFIED WITH OUR 
FEATHERS, that with his tygres heart wrapt in a players 
hide ſuppoſes hee is as well able to bombaſte out a blank 
verſe as the beſt of you; and being an abſolute Fohanres 
fac totum, is, in his own conceit, the only Shake-/cene in a 
country.” ——** O tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide!“ 
is a line of the old quarto play, entitled The fr part of 
the Contention of the two houſes, &C. 
That Shakſpeare was here alluded to, cannot, I think, 
be doubted, But what does the writer mean by calling 
him “ a crow beautified with our feathers ?”* My ſolution 


is, that Gaeene and PREZLE were the joint-authors of 


the two quarto plays, entitled The fr/t part of the Con- 
tention of the two famous houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. 
and The true Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Yorke, &c. ot 
that Greene was the author of one, and Peele of the other. 
Greene's pamphlet, from — the foregoing paſſage 
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Is extracted, was written recently before his death, which: 
happened in September 1592, How long he and Peele: 
had been dramatick writers, is not preciſely aſcertained. 
Peele took the degree of Maſter of Arts at Oxford, in 
1579: Greene took the ſame degree in Cambridge in- 
1583. Each of them has left four or five plays, and they 
wrote ſeveral others which have not been publiſhed. The 
carlieft of Peele's printed pieces, The Arraignment of 
Paris, appeared in 1584; and one of Greene's pamphlets. 
was printed in 1583. Between that year and 1591 it fs 
highly probable that the two plays in queſtion were 
written. I ſuſpect they were produced in 1588 or 1589. 
We. have undoubted-proofs that Shakſpeare was not above 
working on the materials of other men. His Taming of 
the Shrew, his King John, and other plays, render any 
arguments on that point unneceſſary. Having therefore 
probably not long before the year 1592, when Greene 
wrote this dying exhortation to his friend, new-modell- 
ed and amplified theſe two pieces, and produced on the 
Kage what in the folio edition of his Works are called. 
The Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. and hav- 
ing acquired conſiderable reputation by them, Greene 
could not conceal the mortification that he felt at his own. 
fame and that of his aſlociate, both of them old and 
admired play-wrights, being eclipſed by a new «p/ftart 
writer, (tor ſo he calls our great poet,) who had then 
firſt . perhaps attracted the notice of the publick by ex- 
kibiting two plays, formed upon old dramas written by 
them, conſiderably enlarged and improved. He there 
fore in direct terms charges him with having acted like 
the crow in the fable, beautified himſelf with their fra- 
thers; in other words, with having acquired fame furtivis 
coloribus, by new-modelling a work originally produced 
by them ; and wiſhing to depretiate our author, he very- 
naturally quotes a line from one of the pieces, which 
Shakſpeare had thus re-written ; a proceeding which the 
authors of the original plays conſidered as an, invaſion 
both of their literary property and character. This line 
with many others Shakſpeare adopted without any altera- 
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tion. The very term that Greene uſes, . to Jombaſt 
ont a blank verſe, exactly correfponds with what has 
been now ſaggeſted. This new poet, ſays he, knows as' 
well as any man how to amplify and ſwell ont a blank 
verſe. Bumbaſt was a ſoft of a loofe texture, by 
which garments were rendered more felling and pro- 
tuberant. 

Several years after the death of Boiardo, Franceſco 
Berni undertook to new- verſify Boiardo's poem, entitled 
Ox LAN DO IX TAMORATO. Berni (as Baretti obſerves) 
% was not ſatisfied with merely making the verſification 
of that poem better; he interſperſed it with many ſtanzas 
of his own, and changed almoſt all the beginnings of the 
cantos, introducing each of them with ſome moral re- 
flection ariſing from the canto foregoing.“ What Berni 
did 1 _ after — death of = author, and 
more, I ſuppoſe :{|peare to have done to T he fir part 
the Conte. of the two houfes of Yorke and — 44 
and The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. in 
the life time of Greene and Peele, their ht arents ; 
and this Rifacimen!o (as the Italians call it) of theſe two 
plays I ſuppoſe to have been{executed by Shakſpeare, and 
exhibited at the Globe or Blackfriars theatre, in the 
year 1591. 7 85 | 

1 have ſaid Shakſ did what Berni did, and more. 
He did nat content himſelf with writing new beginnings 
to the acts; he new-verſified, he new-modelled, he trant- 
poſed many of the parts, and greatly amplified and im- 
proved the whole. Several lines, however, and even 
whole ſpeeches which he thought ſufficiently poliſhed, he 
accepted, and introduced into his own work, withour 
any, or with very flight, alterations. 

In the preſent edition, all thoſe lines which he adopted 
without any alteration, are printed in the uſual manner; 
thoſe ſpeeches which he altered or expanded, are diſtin- 
guiſhed by inverted commas; and to all the lines entirely 
compoſed by himſelf aſteriſks are prefixed. The total 
number of lines in our author's Second and Third Part of 
K. Henry VI. is Six ThOuSAND AND FORTY-TARESE:; 
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of theſe, as I conceive, 1771 lines were written by ſome 
.author who preceded Shakſpeare ; 2373 were formed by 
him on the foundation laid by his predeceſſors; and 
1899 lines were entirely his own 2, 
_. That the reader may have the whole of the ſubje& be- 
fore him, I ſhall here tranſcribe the fourth ſcene of the 
fourth act of The Third Part of K. Henry VI. (which hap- 
| 2 to be a ſhort one, ) together with the correſponding 
cene in the original play 3 and alſo a ſpeech of Queen 
Margaret in the fifth act, with the original ſpeech on 
which it is formed. The firſt ſpecimen will ſerve to ſhew 
the method taken by Shakſpeare, where he only new- 
poliſhed the language of the old play, rejecting ſome part 
of the dialogue, and making ſome light additions to the 
art which he retained ; the ſecond is a ſtriking _ of 
his facility and vigour of compoſition, which has happily 
expanded a thought comprized originally in a very ſhort 
ſpeech, into thirty-ſeven lines, none of which appear fee- 
ble or ſuperfluous. 


TE TRUE TxAcrDIT or RicHatDE DUKE Of 
Yorxxe, Cc. Sign. F. 4. edit. 1600. 


Enter the Queene, and the Lord Rivers. 


Riv. Tell me, good madam, 
Why is your grace ſo paſſionate of late. Ss 
Queene. Why, brother Rivers, heare you not the news 
Of that ſucceſs king Edward had of late? 
Riv. What - lofle of ſome pitcht battaile againſt War- 
| wick ? | 
Tuſh; fear not, faire queen, but caſt theſe cares aſide, 
King Edwards noble minde his honours doth diſplay ; 
And Warwicke may loſe, though then he got the day. 
Queen. If that were all, my griefes were at an end; 
But greater troubles will, I feare, befall. 
Riv. What? is he taken priſoner by the foe, 
To the danger of his royal perſon then ? 
Qucene. I, — my griefe; king Edward is ſur- 
5 Pues, 
And led away as priſoner unto Yorke. - * 
188 | ab . 
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Riv. The newes is paſſing ſtrange, I muſt confeſſe; 
Yet comfort yourſelfe, for Edward hath more friends 
Than Lancaſter at this time muſt perceive,— 
That ſome will ſet him in his throne againe. | 
Qucene. God grant they may ! but gentle brother, come, 
And let me leane npon thine arm a while, 
Untill I come unto the ſanctuarie; 
There to preſerve tlie frujt within my womb, 
King Edwards ſeed, true heir to Englands crowne. 
N | [ Exeunt. 


Kine Henxy VI. PART III. Acr IV. Scexeg TV. 


Enter the QUztn, and Rivers. | 


Riv. Madam, what makes you in this ſudden change ? 

Queen. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 
What late misfortune is befall'n 1 

Riv, _ loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt War- 

wick ? 

Queen. No, but the loſs of his own royal perſon; 

Riv. Then is my ſovereign lain ? | 

Queen. Ay, almoſt ſlain, for he is taken priſoner z 
Either betray'd by falſhood of his guard, x, 

Or by his foe ſurpriz'd at unawares; 

And, as I further have to underſtand, _ 

Is new committed to the biſhop of York, 

Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 

Ri v. Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of grief: 
Vet gracious madam, bear it as you may; | 
Warwick may loſe, that now hath won the day. 

3 Till chen, fair hope muſt hinder life's decay. 
And 1 the rather wean me from deſpair, ö 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 

This 1s it that makes me Fridle aſton, 

And bear with mildneſs my misfortune's croſs ; 

Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 

And ſtop the riſing of blood-ſucking ſighs, 

Leſt with my ſighs or tears I blaſt or drown 

King Edward's fruit, true heir to the Engliſh crown. 
Riv, But, madam, where is Warwick then become? 


* 
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Iam informed, that he comes towards London 
To Tet the crown once more on 2 s head: 
Gueſs thou the reſt; king Edward's friends muſt down, 
But, — che tyrant's violence, 7 
(For not him that once hath broken faith, ) 
PII hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, 
To ſave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 
There ſhall I reſt ſecure from force, and rand. 
Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly; _ 
If Warwick take us, we are ſure to die. [Exeunt. 


Tur TRUE TRAGEDIE OF RiCHARDE DUKE OP 
Yorks, c. Sign. G 4. edit. 1600. 


Enter the Queene, Prince Edward, Oxford, Somerſet, 
wmxth drumme and foubdbiers. 


| Duane Wiley th England, my lovin friends of France z 
And welcome Somerſet and Oxford wor 

Once more have we ſpread our failes abroad; 

And though our g be almoſt conſumde, 
And Warwicke as our main-maſt overthrowne, 
Yet, warlike lordes, raiſe you that ſturdie * 
That bears the ſailes to brivg us unto reft ; 

And Ned and I, as willing pitots ſhould, 

For once with careful mindes guide on the fterne, 
'To bear us thorough that ts. ons gulfe, 

That heretofore hath up our friendes. 


Kine HZ NY VI. Par III. Acr V. Scenes IV. 


. Enter Quren MaxcARET, Prince EDwa Abd, 
SoNERSET, OXFORD, and Soldiers. © 


9. Mar. Great lords, wiſe men ne 1 
But cheerly ſeek how to redreſs their harms. 
What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 
The cable the anchor loſt, 
And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot ſtill : Is't meet, that he 
Should leave fn. helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 


. tothe which hack too mack 
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'Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, | 
Which induſtry and courage might have fav'd? 
Ah, what a ſhame! ah, What a fault were this! 
Say, Warwick was our anchor; What of chat? 
And Montague our top-maſt ; What of him ? 
Our ſlaughter'd friends the tackles; What of theſe? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor? 
And Somerſet another goodly maſt ? | 
The friends of France out fhrouds and tacklings ? 
And, though anfkilfol, why not Ned and 1 
For once allo d the ſkilful, pilot's charge? 
We will not from the helm, to fit and weep ; | 
But keep our courſe, though the rough wind fay—no, 
From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with 
As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair, 
And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea? 
What Clatente, but a quick-ſand of deceit ? 
And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock? 
All theſe the enemies to rt bark. 
Say, you can ſwim; alas, tis but a while: 
Tread on the fand; why, there you quickly fink : 
Beftride the rock ; the tide will waſh you off, 
Or elſe you famiſh, that's a threefold death. 
This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 
In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, 
'That there's no hop'd for mercy with the brothers, 
More than with ruthleſs waves, with ſands, and rocks. 
Why, courage, then! what cannot be avoided, 
*Twere childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fears, 


If the reader wiſhes to compare The fn the Con- 
tention of the daun houſes, &c. with The — Pat of Ki 
Henry VI. which was formed upon it, he will fin 
various paſſages quoted from the elder drama in the 
notes on that play. The two celebrated feenes, in which 
| the dead body of the duke of Gloſter.is deſcribed, and the 
death of Cardinal Beaufort is repreſented, may be worth 


Compare alſo the account of the death of the duke of York 
(p- 269) and King Henry's Soliloquy (p- 287) with the old play 25 
quoted in the notes. Sometimes our author new-verſified the old, 
without the addition of any _ matter, dee p. 335, n. 14. 


examining 
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examining with this view ; and will ſufficiently aſcertain 
how our author proceeded in new-modelling that play; with 
what expreſſion, animation. and ſplendour of colouring he 
filled up the outline that had been ſketched by a — 
writer *, | 
Shakſpeare having thus given celebrity to theſe two 
old dramas, by altering and writing ſeveral parts of them 
over again, the bookſeller, Millington, in 1593-4, to 
avail himſelf of the popularity of the new and admired 
t, got, perhaps from Peele, who was then living, or 
rom the author, whoever he was, or from ſome of the com- 
medians belonging to the earl of Pembroke, the eriginal 


play on which the Second Part of K. Henry VI. was founded; 
an 


entered it on the Stationers* books, certainly with 
an intention to publiſh it. Why it did not then appear, 
cannot be now aſcertained. But both that, and the other 
piece on whieh The Third Part of King Henry VA. was 
formed, was printed by the ſame bookſeller in 1600, 
either with a view to lead the common reader to ſuppoſe 
that he ſhould purchaſe two plays as altered and new- 
modelled by Shakſpeare, or, without any ſuch fraudulent 
intention, to derive a profit from the exhibition of a 
work that fo great a writer had thought proper to retouch, 
and form into thoſe dramas which tor ſeveral years be- 
fore 1600 had without doubt been performed with con- 


ſiderable applauſe. In the ſame manner The old Taming of 


a Shrew, on which our author formed a play, had been en- 
tered at Stationers? Hall in 1594, and was printed in 1607, 


without doubt with a view to paſs it on the publick as 
1 of Shakſpeare. | 


hen William Pavier epablibed The Contention of the 


two Houſes, &c. in 1619 7, he omitted the wards in the 


s See p. 135, n. 8; and p. 196, n. 9. Compare alſo Cliffor”"s 
ſpeech to the rebels in p. 229, Buckingham's addreſs to King Pury 
In p. 249, and Iden's ſpeech in p. 255, with the old play, as quoted 
in the notes. * 

7 Pavier's edition has no date, but it is aſcertained *» have been 
printed in 1619, by the Signatures; the 4% of which s Q. The play 


of Pericles was printed in 1619, for the ſame bookſeller, and its fr 


fignature is R. The —_— copy, therefore, of The Whole Conten- 
tion, &<, and Pericles, mult have been printed at the ſame time. 
5 R | original 


* 
w 
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original title page, —** as it au αe d by the earl of Pem- 
brooke his ſervantes; -uſt as, on the republication of Xing 
John in two parts, in 1611, the words,—** as it was ated 
in the 2 city of London,” — were omitted ; becauſe the 
omitted words in both caſes marked the reſpective pieces 
not to be the production of Shakſpeare *, And as in 
King John the letters V. Sb. were added in 1611 to deceive 
the purchaſer, ſo in the republication of The Whole Conten- 
tion, &c. Pavier, havin Aiffnifſed the words above mention- 
ed, inſerted theſe : ** Newly corRRECTED and ENLARGED 
by William Shalſpeare ;”” knowing that theſe pieces had been 
made the ground work of two other plays ; that they had in 
fact been correfed and enlarged, (though not in that copy 
which Pavier printed, which is a mere republication from 
the edition of 1600,) and exhibited under the titles of The 
Second and Third Part of K. Henry VI.; and hoping that 
this new edition of the original plays would paſs for thoſe 
altered and augmented by Shakſpeare, which were then un- 
publiſhed. 

If Shakſpeare had originally written theſe three plays of 
King Henry VI. would they not probably have been found 
by the >ookſetler in the ſame M! Would not the three 
parts have been procured, whether ſurreptitiouſly or other- 
wiſe, all together ? Would they not in that Mſ. 45 borne 
the titles of the Firff and Second and Third Part of King 
Henry V.? And would not the bookſeller have entered them 
on the Stationers' books, and publiſhed ſuch of them as he 
he did publiſh, under thoſe titles, and auith the name of Shak- 
ſpeare ? On the other hand, if that which is now diſtin- 
any > by the name of The Firſt Part of King Henry VT. 

ut which I ſuppoſe in thoſe times was only called The 
Ine play of King Henry VI.“ if this was the production 
of ſome old dramatiſt, if it had appeared on the ſtage ſome 
years before 1591, (as from Naſhe's mention of it ſeems 
to be implied,) perhaps in 1587 or 1588, if its 3 
was in 1594 in its wane, and the attention of the publi 
was entirely taken up by Shak ſpeare's alteration of two 
other plays which had likewiſe appeared before 1 591, would 


8 See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, 
Vol, I. Article, King Jebn. 4 ä 
not 
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not the ſupexior popularity of theſe two pieces, altered b 
Mach a pdet, attract the notice of the bookſellers ? and find- 
ing themſelves unable to procure them from the theatre, 
would they not gladly ſeize on the original. on which this 
new and admired writer had worked, and publiſh them as 
ſoon as they could, neglecting entirely the preceding old 
play, or Fi Part of King Henry VI. (as it is now called) 
which Shak ſpeare not embelliſhed with his pen? 
Such, we have ſeen, was actually the proceſs ; for Thomas 
Millington, neglecting entirely J he Firft Part of K. Henn VI. 
entered the oRIOIXAL of The Second Part K. Henry VI. 
at Stationers Hall in 1593-4, and publiſhed the ozx1c1- 
XALs of both that and 25 Third Part in 1600. When 
Heminge and Condell printed theſe three pieces. in foliq. 
they were neceſſarily obliged to name the old play of Ki 
Henry VI. the fm part, to diſtinguiſh it from the two fol- 
Jowing hiſtorical dramas, founded on a later period of the 
Tame king's reign. | 
Having examined ſuch external evidenoe as time has left 
us concerning theſe two plays, now denominated T he Second 
and Third Parts of King Henry VI. let us ſee whether we 
cannot by internal marks aſcertain how far Shakſpeare was 
concerned in their compoſition. | : 
It has long been a received opinion that the two quarto 

plays, one of which was publiſhed under the title of The 
Fi Part of the Contention of the tauo Houſes of Yorke and Lan- 
-cafter, &c. and the other under the title of true Tragedie 
of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. were ſpurious and imperfe& 
<opies of Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of King 
Henry VI.; and many paſſages have been quoted in the 
motes to the late editions of Shakſpeare, as containing 
merely the various readings of the quartos and the folid; 
the paſſages being ſuppoſed to be in ſubſtance the ſame, 
-only variouſly exhibited in different copies. The varia- 
tions have been accounted for, by ſuppoſing that the im- 
perfect and ſpurious quarto copies (as they were called) 
were taken down either by an unſkilful ſhort-hand writer, 
or by ſome auditor who picked up * during the repreſen- 
tation what the time would permit, then filled up ſome of 
his omiſſions at a ſecond or third hearing, and when he 
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had by this method formed ſomething like a play, ſent 
it to the printer. To this opinion, 1 with others for 2 
long time ſubſcribed : two of Heywood's pieces furniſh. 
ing indubitable proofs that plays in the time of our author 
were ſometimes imperfectly copied during the repreſenta- 
tion, by the ear, or by ſhort-hand writers? But a 
minute examination of the two pieces in queſtion, and a 
careful compariſon of them with Shakſpeare's Second and 
Third Part of King Henry Vl. have convinced me that this 
could nat have been the caſe with reſpe& to them. No 
fraudulent copyiſt or ſhort-hand writer would invent cir- 
cumſtances totally different from thoſe which appear in Shak- 
ſpeare's new- modelled draughts as exhibited in the firſt 
olio; or inſert ⁊ubole ſpeeches, of which ſcarcely a trace is 
found in that edition, In the courſe of the foregoin 

notes many of theſe have been particularly pointed out. I 
ſhall now bring into one point of view all thoſe internal 
circumſtances which prove in my apprehenſion deciſively, 
that the quarto plays were not ſpurious and imperfect copies 
of Shak ſpeare's pieces, but elder dramas on which he form- 
ed his Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. 

1. In ſome places a ſpeech in one of theſe quartos con- 
ſiſts of ten or twelve lines. In Shakſpeare's folio the ſame 
{ſpeech conſiſts of perhaps only half the number. A copyiſt 
by the ear, or an unſkilful ſhort-hand writer, might mu- 
tilate and exhibit a poet's thoughts or expreſſions imper- 
fectly; but would he dilate and amplify them, or introduce 
totally new matter? Aſſuredly he would not. 

2. Some circumſtances are mentioned in the old quarto 
plays, of which there is not the leaſt trace in the folio; 
and many minute variations are found between them and 
the folio, that prove the pieces in quarto to have been 
original and diſtinct compoſitions. | 

n the laſt act of the Fin Part of the Contention, &c. the 
duke of Buckingham after the battle of Saint Albans, 1s 
brought in wounded, and carried to his tent; but in Shak - 


See p. 477. 
See p. 127, Ne; p. 150, n. 8; p. 154, n. By p. 243; n. Bj 
. 333, K. 7; and p. 356, n. 2. 
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eb play he is not introduced on the ſtage after that 
ttle. i ; 
In one of the original ſcenes between Jack Cade and his 
followers, which Shakſpeare has made the ſeventh ſcene of 
the fourth act of his Second Part of King Henry VT. Dick 
Butcher drags a ſerjeant, that is, a catch-pole, on the ſtage, 
and a dialogue conſiſting of ſeventeen lines paſſes between 
Cade, &c. at the concluſion of which it is determined that 
the ſerjeant ſhall be © brain'd with his own mace.” Of 
this not one word appears in our author's play . In the 
fame piece Jack Cade, hearing that a knight, called Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, was coming at the head of an army 
againſt him, to put himſelf on a par with him makes him- 
ſelf a knight; and finding that Stafford's brother was alſo 
a knight, he dubs Dick Butcher alſo. But in Shakſpeare's 
play: the latter circumſtance is omitted. 

In the old play Somerſet goes out immediately after he is 
appointed regent of France. In Shakſpeare's Second Part 
of King Henry VI. he continues on the ſtage with Hen 
to the end of the ſcene (Act I. ſc. iii.) and the king 
_ dreſſes him as they go out. 5 LEO 

In the old play, the dutcheſs of Gloſter enters with Hume, 
Bolinbroke, 'and Margery Jourdain, and after ſome conver- 
ſation with them, tells them that while they perform their 
rites, ſhe will go to the top of an adjoining tower, and 
there write down ſuch anſwers as the ſpirits, that they are 
to raiſe, ſhall give to her queſtions, But in Shakſpeare's 
play, Hume, Southawell, (who is not introduced in the 
elder drama) and Bolingbroke, &c. enter without the 
dutcheſs; and after fome converſation the dutcheſs ap- 
pears above, (that 1s, on the tower,) and encourages them 
to d ; . F . | 

n Shakſpeare's play, when the duke of York enters, and 
finds the dutcheſs of Gloſter, &c. and her co-adjutors per- 
forming their magick rites, (p. 141,) the duke ſeizes the 
paper in which the anſwers of the ſpirit to certain queſtions 


2 See p. 227, n. ; and The Fi Part of the Contention, &c. 1600, 
dien. G. 3. " ws « 
See p. 137, n. 2. 
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are written down, and reads them aloud. In the old play 
the anſwers are not here recited by Vork; but in a ſubſe- 
quent ſcene Buckingham reads them to the king; (ſee 
p. 141, n. 9, and p. 149, n. 3.) and this is one of the 
many tranſpoſitions that Shak ſpeare made in new-modell- 
ing theſe pieces, of which I ſhall ſpeak more fully here- 
after. | 

In the old play, when the king pronounces ſentence on 
the dutcheſs of Gloſter, he particularly mentions the mode 
of her penance; and the ſentence is pronounced in proſe. 
« Stand forth dame Eleanor Cobham, dutcheſs of Gloſter, 
and hear the ſentence pronounced againſt thee for theſe 
treaſons that thou haſt committed againſt us, our ſtate and 

ers. Firſt, for thy haynous crimes thou ſhalt 9 daies 
in London do penance barefoot in the ftreets, auith a white 
ſheete about thy bodie, and a wax taper burning in thy hand : 
that done, thou ſhalt be baniſhed for ever into the Iſle of 
Man, there to end thy wretched daies ; and this is our ſen- 
tence irrevocable —Away with her.” But in Shakſpeare's 
play, (p. 155) the king pronounces ſentence in wer/e againſt 
the dutcheſs and her confederates at the ſame time; miſo 
ſays in general, that after zhree days open penance, ſhe 
ſhall be Faniſhed to the Iſle of Man.” 

In Shakſpeare's play, (p. 175) when the duke of York 
undertakes to ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, if he be furniſhed 
with a ſufficient army, Szfolk ſays, that he ** will ſee that 
charge performed.” But in the old play the queen enjoins 
the duke of Buckingham to attend to this buſineſs, and he 
accepts the office. | 

In our author's play Jack Cade is deſcribed as a clothier, 
in the old play he is the Jer of Aſhford.” In the ſame 
piece, when the king and Somerſet appear at Kenelworth, a 
dialogue paſſes between them and the queen, of which not 
one word is preſerved in the correſponding ſcene in The 
Second Part of King Henry VI. (p. 231.) In the old play, 
Buckingham ſtates to the king the grounds on which 
York had taken up arms; but in Shakſpeare's piece, 
(p. 242,) York himſelf aſſigns his reaſons for his conduct. 

In the old play near the concluſion, young Clifford, 


when 
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when he is preparing to carry off the dead body of his 
father, 1s aflaulicd by Richard, and after — him to 
flight, he makes a ſpeech conſiſting of ſour lines. But 
in Shakſpeare's play (p. 252) there is no combat between 
them, nor is Richard introduced in that ſcene, The four 
lines therefore above mentioned are neceſſarily omitted. 

In the old play the queen drops her glove, and finding 
that the dutcheſs of Gloſter makes no attempt to take it up, 
ſhe gives her a box on the ear : . 


Give me my glove; æuby, minion, can you not ſee S- 


But in Shakſpeare's play, (p. 133,) the queen drops not 2 
glove, but a far: 


« Glve me my fax : What, minion, can you not?“ 


In Shakſpeare's Second Part of King Henry VI. (p. 201, 
Suffolk —— himſelf to the Ac who had a ha) 
by ſhewing his George. In the old play he announces his 
quality by a ring, a ſeal-ring we may ſuppoſe, exhibiting 
his arms. In the ſame ſcene of Shakſpeare's play, he ob- 
ſerves that the captain threatens more 


Than Bargalus, the ſtrong /lyrian pirate.“ 
But in the Elder drama Suffolk ſays, he 


Threatens more plagues than mighty Abradas, 
Ihe great Macedonian pirate,” | 


In the ſame ſcene of the original play the captain threat- 
ens to /ink Suffolk's ſhip ; but no ſuch menace is found in 
Shak ſpeare's play. 

In The True T ragedie of Richarde duke of York, &c. Richard 
(afterwards duke of Gloſter) informs Warwick that his 

ather the earl of Saliſbury was killed in an action which 
e deſcribes, and which in fact took place at Ferrybridge 
in Yorkſhire. But Shak ſpeare in his Third Part of Kirg 
Henry VI. (p. 283) formed upon the piece above-mention- 
ed, has rightly deviated from it, and for father ſubſtituted 
brother, it being the natural brother of ä 
| 4 | 2 
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baſtard ſan of Saliſbury) that fell at Ferrybridge. The 
_ of Salifbury, Warwick's father, was vr at 
Pomiret. | 

In the ſame old play a ſon is introduced who has killed 

his father, and eee ING has killed his ſon. 
King Henry, who 1s on age, ſays not a word till the 
— both appeared, and ſpoken — then pronounces a ſpeech 
of ſeven lines. But in Shakſpeare's play (p. 290) this 
ſpeech is enlarged, and two ſpeeches formed on it; the firſt 
of which the king ſpeaks after the ſon has appeared, and 
the other after the entry of the father. 
In our author's play, (p. 322,) after Edward's marriage 
th „ Fs brot enter, and converſe on that 
event. king, queen, &c. then join them, and Ed- 
ward aſks Clarence how he approves his choice. In the 
elder play there is no previous dialogue between Gloſter 
and Clarence; but the ſcene opens with the entry of the 
king, &c. who deſires the opinion of his brothers on his 
recent marria 


In our — play (p- 311,) the following line is 


«« And ſet the maridbroue Machiavel to ſchool.” 


This line in The true Tragedie of Richards duke of Yorke, Sc. 
ood thus: 


And ſet the aſpiring Cataline to ſchool.” 


Cataline was the perſon' that would naturally occur to 
Peele or Greene, as the moſt ſplendid claſical example of 
inordirate ambition; but Shakſpeare, who was more con- 
verſant with Engliſh books, ſubſtituted Machiavel, whoſe 
name was in ſuch frequent uſe in his time that it became- 
a ſpecifick term for a conſummate politician * ; and ac- 
cordingly he makes his hoſt in The Merry Wives of Windfor,. 
when he means to boaſt of his own ſhrewdneſfs, exclaim, 
Am ſubtle? am La Machiavel?” 

Many other variations beſide thoſe already mentioned 
might be pointed out; but that I may not weary the reader. 
Lwill only refer in a note to the moſt ſtriking diverſtties chat 


dee p. 104, n. g. of this volume. 
. are 


are founded, has 
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are found between Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of 
King Henry VI. and the elder dramas printed in quarto 5, 

The ſuppoſition of imperfe& or ſpurious copies cannot 
account for ſuch numerous variations in the circumſtances of 
theſe pieces; (not to inſiſt at preſent on the language in 
which they are clothed ;) ſo that we are — Gas ih have 
already obſerved) to maintain, either that Shakſpeare wrote 
tus plays on the ſtory which forms his Second Part of King 
Henry VI. a haſty ſketch, and an entirely diſtin and more 
finiſhed performance; or elſe we muſt acknowledge that he 
formed that piece on a foundation laid by another writer, 
that is, upon the quarto copy of The Firſt Part of the Con- 
tention of the Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c.— And the 
fame argument preciſely 2 to T he Third Part of King 
Henry VI. which is founded on The true Tragedie of Richard 
duke of Yorke, &c. printed in quarto, 1600. 

Let us now advert to the Re/emblances that are found in 


_ theſe pieces as exhibited in the folio, to paſſages in our 


author's undiſputed plays; and alſo to the [ncon/s/tencies 
that may be traced between them ; and, if I do not de- 
ceive myſelf, both the one and the other will add con- 

fiderable ſupport to the foregoing obſervations. | 
In our author's genuine plays, he frequently borrows 
from himſelf, the ſame thoughts being found in nearly the 
fame expreſſions in different pieces. In The Second and 
Third Part of King Henry VI. as in his other dramas, theſe 
coincidencies with his other wo ks may be found ©; and 
this was one of the circumſtances that once weighed much in 
my mind, and convinced me of their authenticity. But a 
collation of theſe " $4.4 with the old pieces on which they 
ewn me the fallacy by which I was de- 


s See p. 127, n. 23 p. 137, n. 1; p. 139, n. 3; p. 140, n. 8; 


p 154, n. ; p. 170, n. 2; p. 174, n. 56; p. 178, n. 2; p. 199, 


n. 83 p- 201, n. 2; p. 205, n. 6; p. 227, n. 7; p. 231, n. 43 
p. 242, n. 9, and n. 5 p. 255, n. 63 p. 265, n. 73 p- 20%, n. 23 
p- 268, n. 7; p. 27a, n. 9; p- 274, n. 2; p. 275, n. 4 p. 278, 
n. 43 p. 283, n. 8; p. 286, n. 4; p. 290, n. 5; p. 311, n. 9; 
p. 321, n. 43 p. 328, n. 8, and n. 93 p. 350, n. 8. 

6 See p. 127, n. 7; p. 131, n. 73; p. 193, n. 13 p. 197, n. ®; 
p. 206, n. 8; p. 222, n. 7; p. 256, n. 93 p. 287, n. 8; p. 300, n. 63 
p- 358, n. 8; and p. 363, n. 9. 9 
os | ceived; 
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ceived ; for the paſſages of theſe two parts of K. Henry VI. 
which correſpond with others in our author's undiſputed 
lays, exiſt only in the folio copy, and not in the quarts; 
in other words, in thoſe parts of theſe new-modelled pieces, 
which were of Shakſpeare's writing, and nor in the origi- 
nals by another hand, on which he worked. This, I believe, 
will be found invariably the caſe, except in three inſtances. 

The firſt is, You have no children, butchers ;*” which 
is, it muſt be acknowledged, in The true Tragedie of 
Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. 1600; (as well as in The Third 
Part of King Henry VI.) and is alſo introduced with a ſlight 
variation in Macbeth d. 

Another inſtance is found in X. John, That king, when 

charged with the death of his nephew, aſks, 

„ Think you, I bear the ſhears of deftiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulſe of life?“ 
which bears a ſtriking reſemblance to the words of Cardinal 
Beaufort in The firft part of the Contention of the two houſes, 
&c. which Shakſpeare has introduced in his Second Part of 
King Henry VI. 

died he not in his bed? 

* Can I make men live whe'r they will or no?“ 

The third inſtance is found in The true Tragedie of Richarde 
duke of Yorke, &c. In that piece are the following lines, 
which Shakſpeare adopted with a very light variation, and 
inſerted in his Third Part of King Henry VI. 

* —— doves will peck in reſcue of their brood,— 

« Unreaſonable creatures feed their young; 

And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 

% Yet; in protection of their tender ones, : 

** Who hath not ſeen them even with thoſe ſame wings 

* Which they have ſometime uſed in fearful flight, 

„Make war with him that elimb'd unto their neſt, 

Offering their own lives in their young's defence c 
20, in our author's Macbeth: 

A the poor Wren— a 

** The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in the neſt, againſt the owl,” 


7 See p. 364, of this volume, — IV. p. 411, 


But 
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But whoever recollects the various thoughts that Shak- 
are has borrowed from preceding writers, will not be 
2 that in a Aimilar ſituation, in Macbeth, and King 


u 
Jahn, he ſhould have uſed the expreſſions of an old drama- 
tiſt, with whoſe writings he had been particularly con- 
verſant ; expreflions too, which he had Before embodied 
in former plays: nor can, I think, theſe three inſtances 
much diminiſh the force of the foregoing obſervation. 
That it may have its full weight, I have in the preſent 
edition diſtinguiſhed by aſteriſks all the lines in The Second 
and Third Part of King Henry V. of which there is no 
trace in the old quarto plays, and which therefore I ſup- 
poſe to have been written by Shakſpeare. Though this has 
not been effected without much trouble, yet, if it ſhall tend 
to ſettle this long- agitated queſtion, I ſhall not conſider my 
labour as wholly thrown away. 
Perhaps a fimilar coincidency in. The Firſt Part of King 
Henry VI. may be urged in oppoſition to my hypotheſis 
relative to that play. Lean famine, quartering ſteel, 
and climbing fire,” are in that piece called the attendants 
on the brave lord Talbot; as in Shakſpeare's King Henry V. 
«« famine, ſword, and fire, are leaſh'd in like hounds, 
crouching under the martial Henry for employment.” If 
this image had procceded from our author's imagination, 
this coincidency might perhaps countenance the ſuppo- 
fition that he had ſome hand at leaſt in that ſcene of 7h- 
Firſt Part of King Henry VI. where theſe attendants on war 
are perſonified. But that is not the caſe ; for the fact is, 
that Shak; was furniſhed with this imagery by a paſ- 
ſage in Holinſbed, as the author of the old play of King 
Henry VI. was by Hall's Chronicle : The Goddeſſe of 
warre, called Bellonas—hath theſe three hand-maides ever 
of neceſſitie attendynge on her; bloud, fyre, and famine s. 
In our preſent inquiry, it is undoubtedly a very ſtriking 
_ circumſtance that 2% all the paſſages in The Second and 
Third Part of King Henry VI. which reſemble others in 
Shak ſpeare's — plays, are not found in the origi- 
nal pieces in quarto, but in his Rifacimento publiſhed in 


3 Hall's Chron. Henry VI, fol. xxix. 
folio, 


folio. As theſe Reſemblances to his other plays, and a pecu- 
liar Shak ſpearian phraſeology, aſcertain a confiderable portion 
of theſe diſputed dramas to be the production of Shakſpeare, 
ſo on the other hand certain paſſages which are di/cordant 
(in matters of fact) from his other plays, are proved by this 
Diſcordancy, not to have been compoſed by him; and theſe 
diſcordant paſſages, being found in the original quarto plays, 
rove that thoſe pieces were compoſed by another writer. 
Thus, in The Third Part of Kin _ VI. (p. 303,) Sir 
— Grey is ſaid to have loſt his life in quarrel of the 
ouſe of Tork;” and king Edward ſtating the claim of 
his widow, whom he afterwards married, mentions, that 
his lands after the battle of Saint Albans (February 17, 
1460-1) “were ſeized on by the conqueror.“ Whereas in 
fat they were ſeized on by Edward hunſelf after the battle 
of Towton, (in which he was conqueror,) March 29, 1461. 
The conqueror at the ſecond battle of Saint Albans, the 
battle here meant, was Queen Margaret. This ſtatement 
was taken from the old quarto play; and, from careleſſ- 
neſs was adopted by Shakſpeare without any material alte- 
ration. But at a ſubſequent period when he wrote his King 
Richard III. he was under a neceſſity of carefully examining 
the Engliſh chronicles; and in that play, Act I. ſc. iii. 
he has repreſented this matter truly as it was: 


In all which time, you, and your huſband Grey, 
Were factious for the houſe of Lancafler ;— 

(And, Rivers, ſo were you;) -Was not your huſband 
In Margaret's battle at Saint Albans flain ?” 


It is ealled ** Margaret's battle,” becauſe ſhe was there 

victorious. 
An _—_— deciſive circumſtance is furniſhed by the ſame 
— n The Third Part of King Henry VI. (p. 320.) 
arwick propoſes to marry his ela daughter (1/abella) 
to Edward prince of Wales, and the propoſal is __ by 
Edward; and in a ſubſequent ſcene Clarence ſays, he will 
marry the younger daughter (Anne). In theſe particulars 
Shakſpeare has implicitly followed the elder drama. But 
the fact is, that the prince of Wales married Anne the 
younger daughter of the earl of Warwick, and the duke of 
C 2 Clarence 
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Clarence married the elder, Iſabella. Though the author of 
The true Tragedie of the duke of Yorke, &c. was here inaccu- 
rate, and though Shakſpeare too negligently followed his 
ſteps, —when he wrote his Xing Richard III. he had gained 
better information; ſor there Lady Anne is rightly repre- 
ſented as the widow of the prince of Wales, and the young 
daughter of the earl of Warwick : 


Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world to me to buſtle in. 
For then I'll marry Warwick's y9uxgeft daughter; 
„What though I kill'd her huſband, and her fa- 
ther, &c. 
i. e. Edward prince of Wales, and king Henry VI. 
King Richard III. Act I. ſc. i. 


I have ſaid that certain paſſages in The Second and Third 
Part of King Henry VI. are aſcertained to be Shakſpeare's 
by a peculiar phraſeology. This peculiar phraſeology, 
without a ſingle exception, diſtinguiſhes ſuch parts of theſc 
plays as are found in the folio, and not in the elder quarto 
dramas, of which the phraſeology, as well as the verſiſica- 
tion, is of a different colour. I his obſervation applies not 
only to the new original matter produced by Shak ſpeare, 
but to his alteration of the old. Our author in his undoubt- 
ed compoſitions has fallen into an inaccuracy, of which! 
do not recollect a ſimilar inſtance in the works of any other 
dramatiſt. When he has occaſion to quote the ſame paper 
twice, (not from memory, but verbatim, ) from negligence 
he does not always attend to the words of the paper which 
he has occaſion to quote, but makes one of the perſons of 
the drama recite them with variations, though he holde 
the very paper quoted before his eyes. Thus, in Alls abel 
that ends well, AR V. ſc. iii. Helena ſays, 


here's your letter; This it ſays: 
„ When from my finger you can get this ring, 
« And are by me with child, — 
Yet, as I have obſerved in Vol. IV. p. 55» n. 6, Helena 
ou 


in Act III. ſc. ii. reads this very letter aloud, and _ 
the 
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te words are different, and in plain proſe : * When thou 
canſt get the ring from = finger, which never ſhall come 
of, and ſhew me a child begotten of thy body, &c. In 
like manner, in the firſt ſcene of The Second Part of King 
Henry VJ. Suffolk preſents to the duke of Gloſter, pro- 
tector of the realm, the articles of peace concluded be- 
eween France and England. The protector begins to 
read the articles, but when he has proceeded no further 
than theſe words, —“ Item, that the dutchy of Anjou 
and the county of Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered 
to the king her father,“ —he is ſuddenly taken ill, and 
rendered incapable of proceeding : on which the biſhop 
of Wincheſter is called upon to read the remainder of the 
paper. He accordingly reads the whole of the article, 
of which the duke of Gloſter had only read a part: 
„Item, It is further agreed between them, that the 
dutchies of Anjou and Maine ſhall be releaſed and deliver- 
ed over to the king her father, and ſhe ſent, &c, Now 
though Maine in our old chronicles is ſometimes called 
a county, and ſometimes a dutchy, yet words cannot 
thus change their form under the eyes of two readers : 
nor do they in the original play, entitled The firt pare 
of the Contention of the two houſes, &c for there the article 
as recited by the protector correſponds with that recited b 
the biſhop, without the moſt minute variation. Item, 1 
is further agreed between them, that the dutchies of 
Anjou and of Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered over 
to the king her father, and ſhe ſent, &c. Thus in the 
old play ſays the duke, and ſo ſays the cardinal after 
him. This one circumſtance, in my apprehenſion, is of 
ſuch weight, that though it ſtood alone, it might decide 
the preſent queſtion. Our author has fallen into a ſimilar 
inaccuracy in the fourth ſcene of the ſame act, where the 
duke of York recites from a paper the queſtions that had 
been put to the Spirit, relative to the duke of Suffolk, 
Somerſetꝰ, &c. 

Many minute marks of Shakſpeare's hand may be 
traced in ſuch parts of the old plays as he has new-mo- 
delled. I at preſent recolle& one that muſt firike every 


see p. 141, n. 9. 
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reader who is converſant with his writings, He very 
frequently uſes adjectives adverbially ; and this kind of 
phraſeology, if not peculiar to him, is found more fre- 
quently in his writings than thoſe of any of his contem- 
poraries. Thus, ** I am myſelf indiferent honeſt; — 
t as diſhonourable ragged as an old faced ancient; 
equal ravenous ;**—** leaves them inwi/ible* ;** &c. In The 
true T ragedie of theJduke of Yorke, &c. the king, having 
determined to marry Lady Grey, injoins his brothers 
to uſe her Honourably. But in Shakſpeare's play the words 
are,.“ uſe her honourable,” So, in Julius Cefar : 


* Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable.” 


In like manner, in The Third Part of King Henry FT. 
we find this line: * 


« Is either ſlain, or wounded dangerous. 


but in the old play the words are“ wounded danger- 
ou wo 
y the ſame play the word handkerchief is uſed ; but 
in the correſponding ſcene in The Third Part of King 
Hexry FT. (p. 270.) Shakſpeare has ſubſtituted the nor- 
thern term nap4in, which occurs ſo often in his works, in 
its room. 

The next circumſtance to which I wiſh to call the at. 
tention of thoſe who do not think the preſent inveſtiga- 
tion wholly incurious, is, the Tranſpeſitions that are found 
in theſe plays. In the preceding notes I have frequently 
obſerved that not only —— lines, but ſometimes whole 
ſcenes , were tranſpoſed by Shakſpeare. 

In p. 270, a Meſſenger, giving an account of the death 
of the duke of Vork, ſays, 

«« Environed he was with many foes; 

« And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 

« Apainſt the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 
«« But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds; 


When this paſſage was printed, not finding any trace 


1 See Vol. V. p. 233, n. 3; Vol. IV. p. 564, n. 6; Vol. III. 
p. 441, n. 2. 
2 See p. 3357 8.9; P. 340% Bi ©; p. 344% Ds 5. 
0 
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of the laſt three lines in the correſponding part of the old 


play, I marked them inadvertently as Shakſpeare's ori- 
ginal compoſition ; but I afterwards found that he had 
borrowed them from a ſubſequent ſcene on a quite different 
py cy in which Henry, taking leave of Warwick, ſays 
to him, 

«« Farewell my Hector, and my Trey' true hope“ 
and the laſt line, But Hercules,” &c. is ſpoken by 
Warwick near the concluſion of the piece, after he is 
mortally wounded in the battle of Barnet. 

So, in The true Trae of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. 
after the duke has ſlain Clifford, he ſays, 

% Now, Lancaſter, fit ſure — thy ſinews ſhrink.” 
Shakſpeare has not made uſe of that line in that place, 
but availed himſelf of it afterwards, where Edward 
brings forth Warwick wounded ; King Henry VI. P. III. 
AR V. ſc. ii. 

% Now, Mountague, ft faſt : I ſeek for thee,” &c, 

Many other tranſpoſitions may be traced in theſe plays, 
to which I ſhall only refer in a note, 

Such tranſpoſitions as I have noticed, could never have 
ariſen from any careleſſneſs or inaccuracy of tranſcribers 
or copyiſts; and therefore are to be added to the many 
other circumſtances which prove that The Second and 
Third Parts of King Henry VI., as exhibited in the folio, 
were formed from the materials of a preceding writer. 

It is alfo obſervable, that many lines are repeated in 
Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. ., 
but no ſuch repetitions are found in the old quarto plays. 
The repetition undoubtedly aroſe from Shakſpeare's 
not always following his original ſtrictly, but intro- 
ducing expreſſions which had ſtruck him in other parts of 
the old plays; and afterwards, forgetting that he had be- 
fore uſed ſuch expreſſions, he ſuffered them to remain in 
their original places alſo. 8 


1 See p. 193, n. 9; p. 211, n. 5; p. 245, n. 8; p. 330, n. 43 
p. 354, n. 8, and n. 95 p. 359, n. 9. 
See p, 287, n. 653 p. 301, n. 93 p. 313, n. 23; p. 317, n. “. 
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Another proof that Shakſpeare was not the author of 
The Content ion of the two houſes, & c. is furniſhed by the 
inconſiſtencies into which he has fallen, by ſometimes ad- 
hering to, and ſometimes deviating from, his original: 
an inaccuracy which may be ſometimes obſerved in his 
undiſputed plays. 

One of the moſt remarkable inſtances of this kind of 
inconſiſtency is found in The Second Part of K. Henry VI. 
P- 217, where he makes Henry ſay, 


'I ſend ſome holy biſhop to entreat, &c. 


a circumſtance which he took from Holinſhed's Chro- 
nicle ; whereas in the old play no mention is made of a 
biſhop on this occaſion. The king there ſays, he will him- 
ſelf come and parley with the rebels, and in the mean time 
he orders Clifford and Buckingham to gather an army. 
In a ſubſequent ſcene, however, Shakſpeare forgot the 
new matter which he had introduced in the former; and 
Clifford and Buckingham only parley with Cade, &c. con- 
formably to the old play 5. a 
In Romeo and Juliet he has fallen into a ſimilar inac- 

curacy. In the poem on which that tragedy is founded, 
Romeo, in his interview with the Friar, after ſentence of 
baniſhment has been pronounced againſt him, is de- 
ſcribed as paſſionately lamenting his fate in the following 

*« Firſt nature did he blame, the author of his life, 

In which his joys had been ſo ſcant, and ſorrows 

aye ſo rife; 
« The time and place of 4:rth he fiercely did reprove; 
% He cryed out with open mouth againſt rhe ftars 
above,— 
* On fortune eke he raid,” &c, 


The friar afterwards reproves him for want of patience. 
In forming the correſponding ſcene Shakſpeare — omit- 
ted Romeo's invective againſt his fate, but inadvertently 
copied the friar's remonſtrance as it lay before him : 


% Why rai ff thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth?“ 


3 See alſo P. 139, n. 63 p · 316, N. 6; and p. 31), n. 9. If 
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If the following ſhould be conſidered as a trifling cir- 
cumſtance, let it be remembered, that circumſtances 
which, ſeparately conſidered, may appear unimportant, 
ſometimes acquire ſtrength, when united to other proofs 
of more efficacy: in my opinion, however, what I ſhall 
now mention is a circumſtance of conſiderable weight. 
It is obſervable that the prieſt concerned with Eleanor 
Cobham Dutcheſs of Gloceſter, in certain pretended 
operations of magick, for which ſhe was tried, is called 
by Hall, John Hum; So is he named in The firft part 
of the Contention of the tawo Hquſes of Torte, &c. the ori- 

inal, as I ſuppoſe, of The Second Part of K. Henry VI. 
Our. author probably thinking the name harſh or ri- 
diculous, ſoftened it to Hume; and by that name this 

rieſt is called in his play printed in folio. But in 
olinſhed he is named Hun; and fo undoubtedly, or 
perhaps for ſoftneſs, Hune, he would have been called 
in the original quarto play juſt mentioned, if Shak- 
ſpeare had been the author of it ; for Holinſhed and 
not Hall was his guide, as I have ſhewn inconteſtably in 
a note on King Henry V. Vol. V. p. 40. But Hall was 
undoubtedly the hiſtorian who had been conſulted by the 
original writer of The Content:on of the two Houſes of 
Yorke and Lancaſter ; as appears from his having taken a 
line from thence, ** That Alexander Iden, an e/quire of 
Kent 5,” and from the ſcene in which Cardinal Beaufort 
is exhibited on his death-bed. One part of the particu- 
lar deſcription of the Cardinal's — and dying words, 
in the old quarto play, is founded on a paſſage in Hall, 
which Holinſhed, though in general a ſervile copyiſt of 
the former chronicler, — omitted. The paſſage is this. 
„Dr. John Baker, his pryvie counſailer and hys cha- 
— * wrote, that lying on his death-bed he [ Cardinal 
aufort] ſaid theſe words: Why ſhould I dye, havyng 

ſo much riches ? If the whole realme would fave my lyfe, 
{ am able either by pollicie to get it, or, by ryches to 
bye it. Fye! will not death be hyered, nor will- money 


6 See Hall, Henry V. fol. Ixxix. Holinſhed ſays, «K a gentleman of 
Kent, named Alexander Iden, awaited ſo his time, c. * 
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do nothynge? From this the writer of the old play form- 
ed theſe lines: 


O death, if thou will let me live 


But one whole year, I'll give thee as much gold 
As will purchaſe ſuch another iſland. 


which Shakſpeare new-modelled thus: 


If thou be'ſ death, I'll give thee England's treaſurs 
Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 


If Shakſpeare had been the author of The firſt part of 
abe Content ion, &c. finding in his Holinſhed the name 
Hun, he would either have preſerved it, or ſoftened it to 
Hune. Working on the old play, where he found the 
name of Hum, which founded ridiculous to his ear, he 
changed it to Hume, But whoever the original writer of 
the old play was, having uſed the name of Hum, he muit 
have formed his Play on Hall's Chronicle, where alone 
that name is found. Shakſpeare therefore having made 
Holinſhed, and not Hall, his guide, could not have been 
the writer of it. 

It may be remarked, that by the alteration of this prieſt's 
name he has deftroyed a — intended by the author 
of the original play, where Sir John begins a ſoliloquy 
with this jingling line: | 

«© Now, Sir John Hum, no word but mum: 
«« Seal up your lips, for you muſt filent be.“ 


which Shakſpeare has altered thus : 


1 — But how now, Sir John Hume? 
«« Seal up your lips, and give no words but aum. 


Lines rhiming in the middle and end, ſimilar to that 
above quoted, are often found in our old Engliſh plays, 
(previous to the time of Shakſpeare,) and are generally 
put into the mouths of prieſts and friars. 

It has already been obſerved, that in the original play 
on which The Second Part of King Henry VI. is founded, 
% Abradai, the Macedonian pirate, is mentioned. 
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This hero does not appear in Shakſpeare's new-modelled 
lay, ©** Bar alus, the ſtrong 1llyrian pirate, be- 
ing introduced in his room. Abragas is ipoken of (as 
Mr. Steevens has remarked) by Robert Greene, the 
very perſon whom I ſuppoſe to have been one of the 
joint authors of the original plays, in a pamphlet, entitled 
Penelope Web, 1589 :— © Abradas, the great Mace- 
donean pirate, thought every one had a letter of mart 
that bare ſayles in the ocean. Of this pirate or his at- 
chievements, however celebrated he may have been, I 
have not found the ſlighteſt trace in any Belt whatſoever, 
except that above quoted: a fingular circumſtance, which 
appears to me ſtrongly to confirm my hypotheſis on the 
preſent ſubject; and to ſupport my interpretation of 
Greene's words in his Groat/worth of Witte, in a former 
part of the preſent diſquiſition. | 
However this may be, there are certainly very good 
grounds for believing that The firft part of the Contention 
of the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, &c. and the True 
Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. were written by the 
author or authors of the old Xing 7ohn, printed in 1591. 
In The true Tragedie, xc. we find the following lines: 
1% Let England be true within itſelf, 
«« We need not France, nor any alliance with her.“ 
The firſt of theſe lines is found, with a very minute 
variation, in the old King John, where it runs thus: 
Let England live but true within itſelf,” 

Nor is this the only coincidence. In the deſervedly ad- 
mired ſcene in which Cardinal Beaufort's death is repre- 
ſented, in the original play, (as well as in Shakſpeare's 
Second Part of King Henry VI.) he is called upon to hold 
up his hand, as a proof of his confidence in God: 


Lord Cardinal, 
If thou dieſt aſſured of heavenly bliſſe, 
Hold upthy hand, and make fr ſign to us. 


| [The Cardinal dies. 
„O fee, he dies, and makes no ſign at all: 
«« O God, forgive his ſoule !”? 


I quote 
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I quote from the original play.—lt is remarkable that 
a ſimilar proof is demanded in the old play of King 
John alſo, when that king is expiring : 


«© Then, good my lord, if you forgive them all, 
Lift up your hand, in token you forgive,” 


Again : 
in token of thy faith, 
«© And figne thou dieſt the ſervant of the Lord, 
Lift up thy hand, that we may witneſle here 
*© Thou dieſt the ſervant of our Saviour Chriſt, 
% Now joy betide thy ſoul!“ 


This circumſtance appears to me to add confiderable 
. to my conjecture. 
ne point only remains. It may be aſked, if The Firſt 
Part of King Henry VI. was not written by Shakſpeare, 
why did Heminge and Condell print it with the reſt of 
his works? The only way that I can account tor their 
having done ſo, is by ſuppoſing, either that their memory 
at the end of thirty years was not accurate concerning 
our author's pieces, (as appears indeed evidently from 
their omitting Troilus and Craſſida, which was not re- 
collected by them, till the whole of the firſt folio, and 
even the table of contents, (which is always the laſt 
work of the preſs,) had been printed; or, that the 
imagined the inſertion of this hiſtorical drama was neceſ- 
fary to underſtanding the two pieces that follow it ; or 
Liſtly, that, Shakſpeare, for the advantage of his own 
theatre, having written a few lines in The Firſt Part a 
King Henry VI. after his own Second and Third Part had 
been played, they conceived this a ſuffictent warrant for 
attributing it, along with the others, to him, in the gene- 
ral collection of his works. If Shakſpeare was the author 
of any part of this play, perhaps the ſecond and the fol- 
lowing ſcenes of the fourth act were his; which are for 
the moſt part written in rhyme, and appear to me ſome- 
what of a different complexion from the reſt of the play. 
Nor is this the only inſtance of their proceeding on this 
ground; for is it poſlible to conceive that they _ 
| ve 
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have any other reaſon for giving Titus Andronicus a 

lace in their edition of Shakſpeare's works, than his 
Loring written _ or thirty lines in that piece, or 
having retouched a few verſes of it, if indeed he did 
ſo much ? 

Shakſpeare's referring in the Epilogue to X. Henry V. 
which was r in 1599, to theſe three parts of 
King Henry VI. of which the firſt, by whom ſoever it 
was written, appears from the teſtimony of a contem- 

rary to have been exhibited with great applauſe? ; and 
the two latter, having been, as I conceive, eight years 
before new-modelled and almoſt re-written by our au- 
thor, we may be confident were performed with the moſt 
brilliant ſucceſs; his ſupplicating the favour of the 
audience to his new pla of King Henry V. for the Jake” 
of theſe old and popular dramas, which were fo cloſely 
connected with it, and in the compoſition of which, as 
they had for many years been exhibited, he had ſo con- 
ſiderable a ſhare ; the connexion between the laft ſcene 
of King Henry YT. and the firſt ſcene of K. Richard III.; 
the Shakſpearian diction, verſification, and figures, by 
which the Second and Third Part of King Henry Vl. are 
diſtinguiſhed ; “ the eaſineſs of expreſſion and the fluency 
of numbers, which, it is acknowledged, are found here, 
and were poſſeſſed by no other author of that age; all 
theſe circumſtances are accounted for by the theory now 
ſtated, and all the obje&tions * that have been founded 
upon them, in my 5 vaniſh away. 

On the other hand, the entry on the Stationers? books 
of the old play, entitled The fr part of the Contention 
of the two houſes of Yorke and Lancafter, &c. without the 
name of the author ; that piece, and The true Tragedie 
of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. being printed in 1600, 
anonymouſly ; their being founded on the Chronicle of 
Hall, who was not hakſpeare's hiſtorian, and repre- 
ſented by the ſervaiits of Lord Pembroke, by whom 


7 See p. 390, of this Diſſertation, 
5 See thele ſeveral objections ſtated by Dr, Johanſon in the notes at 
the end of The TL ird Part of King Henry VI, 
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none of his unconteſted dramas were repreſented ; the 
colour, diction, and verſiſication of theſe old plays; the 
various circumſtances, lines, and ſpeeches, that are 
found in them, and not in our author's new- modification 
of them, as publiſhed in folio by his original editors; 
the reſemblances that have been noticed between his other 
works and ſuch parts of theſe dramas as are only exhi- 
bited in their folio edition ; the diſcordances (in mat- 
ters of fact) between certain parts of the old plays print- 
ed in quarto and Shakſpeare's undoubted performances; 
the tranſpoſitions that he has made in theſe pieces; the 
repetitions, and the peculiar Shakſpearian inaccuracies, 
and phraſeology, which may be traced in the folio, and 
not in the old quarto plays; theſe and other circumſtances, 
whieh have been ſtated in the foregoing pages, form, 
when united, ſuch a body of argument and proofs, in 
ſupport of my hypotheſis, as appears to me, (though I 
will not venture to affert that the probation bears no 
hinge nor loop to hang a doubt on,) to lead directly to 
the door of truth,” _ 4 3 
It is obſervable that ſeveral portions of the Engliſh 
Hiſtory had been dramatized bfore the time of Shak- 
ſpeare, Thus, we have King John in two parts, by an 
anonymous writer; Edward J. by George Peele; #4- 
ward I], by Chriſtopher Marlowe; Edward III. anony- 
mous ; Henry IV. containing the depoſition of Richard II. 
and the acceſſion of Henry to the crown, anonymous“; 
Henry V. and Richard III. both by anonymous authors“. 
Is it not then highly probable, that the whole of the 
— of Henry VI. had alſo been brought upon the ſcene ? 
and that the frft of the plays now in queſtion, formerl 
(as I believe) called The hi/torical play of King Henry V. f. 
and now named The Firſt Part of King Henry VI., as 
well as The firſt part of the Contention Lg the tauo houſes of 
Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. and The true Tragedie of Richard 
duke of Yorke, &c. (which three pieces comprehend the 
entire reign of that king from his birth to his death,) 


.9 Entered on the Stativnery' books in 1594+ 
4 | were 
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were the compoſition of ſome of the authors, who had 
produced the iſtorical dramas above enumerated ? 

In conſequence of an haſty and inconſiderate opinion 
ſormed by Mr. Pope, without any minute examination of 
the ſubject, K. Jobn in two parts, printed in 1591, and The 
old Taming of a Shrew, which was entered at Stationers“ 
Hall in 1594, and printed in 1607, paſſed for half a 
century for the compoſitions of Shakſpeare. Further 
inquiries have ſhown that they were the productions of 
earlier writers; and perhaps a more profound inveſtiga- 
tion of this ſubject than I have been able to make, may 
hereafter prove deciſively, that the fr/ of the three 
Henries printed in folio, and both the parts of The Whole 
Lontention f the two famuus houfes of Yorke and Lancaſter, 
as exhibited in quarto, and printed in 1600, ought to be 
claſſed in the ſame predicament with the two old pla 
above mentioned, For my own part, if it ſhould ever 
be thought proper to reprint the old dramas on which 
Shakſpeare founded ſome of his plays, which were pub- 
liſhed in two volumes a few years ago, I have no doubt 
that The firſt part of the Contention of the two houſes of 
Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. and The true T ragedie of the duke 
of Yorke, &c. ſhould be added to the number. 

Gildon ſomewhere ſays, that“ in a converſation between 
Shakſpeare and Ben Jonſon, Ben aſked him the reaſon 
why he wrote his hiſtorical plays.” Our author (we are 
told) replied, that finding the nation generally very 
ignorant of hiſtory, he wrote them in order to inſtruct the 
people in that particular.“ This anecdote, like many 
other traditional ſtories, ſtands on a very weak foun- 
dation; or to {peak more juſtly, it is certainly a fiction. 
The malignant Ben does indeed, in his Devil's an Aſs, 
1616, ſneer at our author's hiſtorical pieces, which for 
twenty years preceding had been in high reputation, 
and probably were then the only hiſtorical dramas that 
had poſſeſſion of the theatre; but from the lift above 
given, it is clear that Shakſpeare was not the firſt who 
dramatized our old chronicles; and that the principal 
events of the Engliſh Hiſtory were familiar to the ears _ ; 
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his audience, before he commenced a writer for the ſtage * : 
though undoubtedly at this day whatever knowledge of 
our annals is diſperſed among the people, is derived 
from the frequent exhibition of our author's hiſtorical 


plays. 


= This point is eſtabliſhed not only by the lift referred to, but by 2 
paſſage in a pamphlet already quoted, entitled Pierce Peusileſſe bis 
— to the Devil, written by Thomas Naſhe, quarto, 1592 : 
4 Whereas the afternoone being the eldeſt time of the day, wherein 
men that are their owne maſters (as gentlemen of the Court, the Janes 
of court, and the number of captaines and ſoldiers about London) do 
wholly beſtow themſelves upon pleaſure, and that pleaſure they divide 
{how virtuouſly it ſkilles not,) into gaming, following of harlots, 
drinking, or ſeeing @ play; is it not then better, ſince of foure ex- 
treames all the world cannot keepe them but they will chooſe one, 
that they ſhould betake them to the leaſt, which is Player? Nay, 
what if I prove playes to be no extreame, but a rare exerciſe of vertue 
Firſt, for the ſubje&# of them; for the moſt part it it borrowed out of 
our ENGL1isH CxronictEs, wherein our fore-fathers' valiant actes, 
that have been long buried in ruſtic braſſe and worme eaten bookes, 
are revived, and they themſelves raifed from the grave of oblivion, and 
brought to plead their aged honours in open preſence ; than which, 
what can be a ſharper reproofe to theſe degenerate dayes of ours?“ 

After an elogium on the brave Lord Talbot, and on the actor who had 
perſonated him in a popular play of that time, „ before ten thouſand 
iſpectators at the leaſt ;”” (which has already been printed in a former 
page,) and after obſerving ©* what a glorious thing it is to have King 
Henry the Fifth repreſented on the ſtage, leading the French king 
priſoner, and forcing both him and the Dolphin to ſwear fealty,— 
the writer adds theſe words: 

c In playes, all couſenages, all cunning drifts, over-guilded with 
outward holineſſe, all ſtratagems of warre, all the canker-wormes that 
breed in the ruſt of peace, are moſt lively anatomized. They ſhew 
the ill ſueceſſe of treaſon, the fall of hafty climbers, the wretched end 
of uſurpers, the miſerie of civil diſſention, and how juſt God is ever- 
more in puniſhing murder. And to prove every one of theſe allega- 
tions, could I propound the circumſtances of tis play and that, if 1 
meant to handle this theame otherwiſe than obzrer.” 

It is highly probable that the words, „the miſerie of civil < and 
allude to the very plays which are the ſubjects of the preſent diſquiſition, 
The firſt part of the Contention of the two houſes, &c. and The true 
Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke; as, by“ the wretched end of 
Uſurpers”, and the juſtice of God in „ puniſhing murder, old plays 
on the ſubje& of King Richard III. and that of L, prior to thoſe 
of Shakſpeare, were, I believe, allyded to. H 
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He certainly did not conſider writing on fables that 
had already been formed into dramas, as any derogation 
from his fame; if indeed fame was ever an object of 
his thoughts. We know that plays on the ſubjects of 
Meaſure for Meaſure, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Merchant of Venice, King John, King Richard II. King 
Henry VV. King Henry V. King Richard III. King Lear, 
Antony and Cleopatra, and, I —_— ſuſpe&, on thoſe of 
Hamlet, Timon of Athens, and Julius Ceſar *, exiſted 
before he commenced a dramatick author ; and perhaps 
in proceſs of time it may be found, that many of the 
fables of his other plays alſo had been unſkilfully treated, 
and produced upon the ſtage, by preceding writers. 

Such are the only lights that 1 am able to throw on 
this very dark ſubject. The arguments which I have 
ſtated have entirely ſatisfied my own mind; whether 
they are entitled to bring conviction to the minds of 
others, I ſhall not preſume to determine. I produce 
them, however, with the more confidence, as they have 
the approbation of one who has given ſuch deciſive proofs 
of his taſte and Knowledge, by aſcertaining the extent of 
Shakſpeare*s learning, that I have no doubt his thoughts 
on the preſent queſtion alſo, will have that weight with 
the publick to which they are undoubtedly entitled. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that J mean my friend 
Dr, Farmer ; who many years ago delivered it as his 
opinion, that theſe plays were not written originally by 
Shakſpeare. 


* See An Atemęt ta aſcertais the order of Shakſpeare's Playa, Vol. I. 
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